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REVIEW 
OF 
THE DEBATE ON MR. FOOT'’S RESOLUTION. 





From the Southern Review, of August, 1230. 
[ Continued from page 5. } 

IIaving thus presented the views of Mr. Hayne and Mr. 
Webster, we propose now, in summing up, to offer, with all 
proper deference, a few suggestions of our own. 

It will be seen, that Mr. Webster considers, to all intents and 
purposes, our Government as national, not federal. That this 
is the scope and object of his argument, is too obvious to ad- 
mit of a doubt: forhe declares, that “ it is the people's Con- 
stitation, the people's Governincat,made for the people, made by 
the people.” But the question arises, the people of what? the U. 
States as one aggregate whole, or the people of each State, 
as forming a separate sovereignty, or the people of the States, 
as composing separate sovercignties? ‘That the two last form 
the only just interpretation, sufficiently appears from the 
contemporaneous expositions of the Constitution. We shall 
begin with the * Federalist,” aud with the authority of Alex- 
ander Hamilton, a name surely in no disrepute by those who 
contend for a plenitude of power in the federal head. In the 
thirty-nioth number of the * Federalist,” he says, ** on the one 
haod, the Constitation is to be founded on the assent and rati- 
fication of the people of America, given by deputies elected 
for the special purpose ; but on the other, this assent and rati- 
fication are to be given by the people not as individuals com- 
prising one entire nation, bat as comprising distinct and inde- 
pendent Stites, to which they respectively belong ; it 1s to be 
the assent and ratification of the several States, derived from 
the aupreme authority in each State—the authority of the 
people themselves. ‘The act, therefore, establishing the Cou- 
stitution, will not be a national, buta federal act.”” And in order 
to make this position, * that the adoption of the Constitution, 
will be a federal, and not a national act,” still more clear, 
the same authority goes on to say, * the act of the people as 
forming so many independent States, not as forming one ag- 
gregute nation, is obvious from this single consideration, that 
it is to result neither from a majority of the people of the 
Union, or from that of a majority of the States. It must re- 
sult from the unavimous assent of the several States that are 
parties to it, differing no otherwise from their ordinary assent, 
than in its being expressed, not by the legislative authority, but 
by the people themselves. Were the people regarded in this 
trapseaction as forming one nation, the will of the majority of 
the whole people of the United States would bind the mino- 
rity in the same manner as the majority of each State must 
hind the minority ; and the will of the majority must be deter- 
mined either by a comparison of the individual votes, or by 
considering the will of the majority of the States as the evi- 
dence of the will of the majority of the people of the United 
States. Neither of these rules has been adopted. Each 
State, io ratifiying the Constitution, is considered as a sov- 
FREIGN BODY, independent of all others, and only to be bound 
by iw voluntary act. In this relation, the new Constitution 
will, if established, be a federal and not a national Constitu- 
tion.” ‘This exposition is so exceedingly clear, that however 
abandant the authorities, it would be scarcely possible to add 
any thing to it. It might seem at first sight, to be very unim- 
portant to fix the right interpretation to be given to the origin 
of the power which gave authority to the Constitution, as it 
might be said that it matters not whether the people of the 
United States adopted and ratified the Constitution, either ag- 
gregately, or by the operation of their sovereign will, through 
the functions of their State Governments—there the Constitu- 
tion stands; whether the people or the States adopted it, 
neither augments or dimiuishes its powers. But is this, indeed, 
so immaterial? Why then has Mr. Webster contended so 
stoutly, that the Consiitution emanated from the people of the 
Laited States, and not from the States? Why has the Su- 
preme Court enunciated so solemnly that the General. Govern- 
ment “is truly and emphatically a government of the people?” 
Why has this tribunal seized on the preamble of this instru- 
ment as explaining its origin as well asitstext? Why has so 
mach stress been laid on “We, tie,people of the United 
| States,” in this preamble? For the plain and manifest reason, 
that if it can once be established that the Constitution of the 
United States is the work of a majority of the people of the 
Canited States, the right of control on the part of the States, 
us sovereigns, is destroyed, and, under an acquiescence of the 
Supreme Court. in the usurpations of the General Govern- 
ment, the will of a majority in Congress is supreme, without 
the possibility of redress,or even appeal, on the part of the 
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There is, therefore, no axiom so cardinal or of such inesti- 
mable value, (pushed out to all its consequences, to whatever 
_exteat they may lead) than that the General Government, is 
_ the resalt of a compact (not a party to it) between sovereign 
Skates, who in the words of Judge Rowan, “ made the Con- 
) stiention, and thereby readered the Union more perfect than 
| it was ander the articles of confederation ; that the individuali- 
ty and sovereignty of the States were not at all impaired by 
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much so as they were before the formation of the Constitution 

'—that they have not, by that instrument, parted with a jot of 
their sovereign power. The States have agreed, as plenary 
sovereigns, by the Constitution, (which is but their compact of 
union) that they would unite in exerting the powers thereia 
specified and defined, for the purposes and objects therein de- 
signated, and through the agency of the machinery therein 
created. The power exercised by the functionaries of the 
General Goverument is not inherent in them, but in the States, 
whose agents they are. The Constitution is their power of 
attorney to do certain acts, and contains (connected with their 
authority to act) their letters of instructions as to the manner in 
which they shall act... These opinions of Mr. Rowan em- 
brace the catholic faith of that party who look to the control of 
the States as heing the only safe and salutary eheck on the 
operations of the General Government ; and in order that this 
check may be placed beyond the danger of being drawn in 
question, they have maintained, and do maintain, that the 
compact was not only the work of eco-equal and co-ordinate 
|sovereigns, but that there is no trath in the assumption, that 
the Government itself, formed by the compact, is a party to it, 
| which * would be to suppose it to have existence before it could 
have a right to exist.” 

It is not new to us that there was a party in the Convention 
which formed the Constitution, decidedly in favor of making 
the government entirely national in its character, for, proba- 
bly, very nearly the same purposes that Mr. Webster would 
now desire to make it national in its origin. The Government 
which they desired to form, is not, inall probability, uolike the 
goveroment which construction and implication, without the 
intervention of the people, have formed after the lapse of forty 
vears. The friends of the rights of the States had to say then, 
as they have to say now, “ the thirteen States are thirteen dis- 
tinct political and individual existences ;”’ or, in the still stronger 
declaration of Patrick Henry, “ whatright had the ‘ramers of the 
Constitution to say, *‘ we the people,” instead of, we, the States. 
States are the characteristics and soul of a confederacy. If 
the States be not the agents to this compact, it must be one 
great consolidated, national government of the people of ail 
the States.” Or, what is still more important, in the words of 
Mr. Madison, in ~-ply to this question, ** who are the parties to 
the government?” “the people, but not the people as compos- 
ing one great body, but the people as composing thirteen so- 
verei entices.” 

This question, as to the character of the fountain of author- 
ity from which the Constitution flows, may be set at rest by a 
fact which po one will dispute, that the Constitution could not 
have been the act of a majority of the people, because a mi- 
nority could not only have formed, but that a minority may now 
amend it. Six States in the Union have now a majority of its 
population, whilst four States, at the adoption of the Constita- 
tion, possessed, relatively, an equally decided superiority of 
numbers. Nine States, in a minority in population, formed a 
federal majority in the Convention, in the creating power; and 
eighteen States, now in a similar minority in numbers, possess, 
in a plenary sense, the amending power. 

In all its relations to the States, the General Government is 
strictly federal ; it is national, only in regard to its operation 
on the citizens, individually of the States, by virtue of clearly 
delegated grants of power. and in its diplomatic relations with 
foreign nations. ‘This distinction is vital not only to a clear 
understanding of the question, but to what is vastly more im- 
portant, to the civil and political liberties of the States; the 
first of which are without any effective security, except in the 
unimpaired vigor in which the States maintaia the latter, by 
virtue of their separate sovereignties. Nothing can be more 
preposterous than the assertion, that ‘the General and State 
Governments derive their authority from the same source.” 
The State Covernments derive their authority from the imme- 
diate action of the people; the General Government derives 
its authority from the political action of the separate sove- 
reignties of the States. When the Supreme Court and Mr. 
Webster looked to the preamble of the Constitution as furnish- 
ing a just exposition of the source of its authority, they shoyld 
also have examined the test of its ratification, which declares 
that it was “‘done in Convention by the unanimous consent 
of the states present.” Can any thing be more strong? 
When an historical fact, apparently so little susceptible of 
mistake, can be perverted, is it a subject of surprise that the 
important trusts of the instrument should have sustained a 
worse fate ? 

We have deemed it a matter of no smal! preliminary impor- | 
tance, that the true seurce of the authority of the Constitution 
should be fixed, before we proceed to another branch of the 
argument, because this point being settled, it furnishes a lamp 
to light our path through the rest of the discussion. 

A cousideration of the question, whether the tariff is or is 
not constitational, forms no part of our present business; if it 
did, we should leave it to be settled in a subsequent article in 
this number, where the subject is likely to receive such an in- 
vestigation as its importance merits. Before, however, we pro- 
ceed to consider the question, whether the States have any, 
and what redress in the event of a violation of their reserved | 
rights, short of revolution, it may vot be amiss to affirm, that es 
the State of South Carolina, and three ¢f the other Southers’ 
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of powers not granted by the compact, has been clearly made 
out. Let us see now in what way Mr. Webster discusses the 
question of remedy. 

After expressing great respect for the constitutional opinions 
of Mr. Madison, which he avers weighs greatly with him al- 
ways—which must have been especially the case when Mr. 
Madison affirmed, and Mr. Webster denied, in all the bitter re- 
viliogs of party spirit, the constitutionality of the embargo— 
Mr. Webster says, “that resolution (Mr. Madison's of “U>) 
declares, that in the case of the dangerous erercise of powers, not 
granted to the General Government, the States may interpose to 
arrest the progress of the evil.” ‘* But how interpose, and what 
dees this declaration purport?) Does it mean no more thee 
there may be extreme cases in whieh the people, in any mode 
of assembling, may resist usurpation, and relieve themselves 
from a tyrannical government? No one will deny this.” 

We differ from Mr. Webster, and think Mr. Madison’s reso- 





}lution must have meant something else, if it meant any thing 


that could rightly belong to the security, dignity, and honor of 
our institutions. If he bad intended merely to affirm the broad 
right of resistance, in the form of revolution, he certainly might 
have saved himself the pains of drawing out an elaborate essay 
in political metaphysics of some hundred pages in length. A 
single line from the Declaration of Independence, would have 
been quite sufficient for his purpese. fle might even have 
learnt from Jack Cade, that a pretty sightly rebellion may be 
got up without the preparatory flourish of such various and 
subtle abstractions. No, the whole character of that invaluable 
document, puts a direct negative on Mr. Webster's interpreta- 
tion—and this we will demonstrate beyond the possibility of 
doubt, from the resolutions of 1798 themselves. 

The first resolution recites the scope and object of all of 
them. It contains the emphatic declarauon—*‘that the Gen- 
eral Assembly of Virginia doth unequivocally express a firm re- 
solution to maintain and defend the Constitution of the United 
States, against every oggression, either foretgn or domestic, and 
that they will support the Government of the United States in all 
measures warranted by the former.” Mr. Madison then remarks, 
‘that no unfavorable comment can have been made on the sen- 
timent here expressed. ‘To maintain and defend the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, and of their own State, against every 
aggression, both foreign and domestic, and to support the Go- 
vernment io all measures warranted by their Constitution, are 
duties which the General Assembly ought always to feel, and 
to which, on such occasions, it was evidently proper to express 
their sincere and firm adherence.” 

The next resolution affirms that “ithe General Assembly 
most solemnly declares a warm attachment to the Union of the 
States, to maintain which, it pledges alltts powers, and that, for 
this end, it is their duty to watch over_and ongess every infraction 
of those principles which constitute the only basis of that Union, 
because a faithful observanceof them can alone secure tis eristence, 
and the public happiness.” Upon this resolution, Mr. Madison 
further remarks—* the observation just made is equally appli- 
cable to this solemn declaration of warm attachment to tbe 
Union, and this solemn pledge to maintain it. Nor can any 
question arise among enlightened friends of the Union, as to 
the duty of watching over and opposing every infraction of 
those principles which constitute its basis, and a faithful ob- 
servauce of which, can alone secure its existence, and the pub- 
lic happiness thereon depending.” 

The objects then most distinetly and unequivocally recited 
in these resolutions, are, ‘‘ to maintain and defend the Constiin- 
tion of the United States and the Union of the States.” By 
what means! Let the 3d resolution answer this question: 
“ That this Assembly doth erplicitly and peremptorily declare 
that it views the powers of the Federal Government, as resulling 
from the compact to which the States are parties, as limited by 
the plain sense and intention of the instrument constituting that 
compact, as no farther valid, than they are authorized by the 
grants enumerated in that compact, and that in case of a delibe- 
rate, palpable, and dangerous exercise of other powers, not granted 
by the said compact, the States who are parties thereto, have the 
right, and are in duty bounc’, to interpose for arresting the pro- 
gress of the evil, and maintaining, within thew respective limite, 
the authorities, rights, and liberties appertaining to them.” 

It manifestly appears, therefore, that Mr. Madison did not 
regard this right * to interpose,” (which for the sake of greater 
distinctness, we wili hereafter term the right of interposition 
on the part of a State,) as leading to revolution—on the con- 
trary, he deems it essential to the preservation of the Constitu- 
tion and the Union, in case of * a ueliberate, palpable, and dan- 
gerous cxercise of power not granted,” on the part of the Ge- 
neral Government. In order, however, that there may be po 
doubt on this point, we will recite again Mr. Madison's most 
lucid and admirable exposition of the scope and bearing of this 
third resolution, although we have had occasion, in the ex- 
tract from Mr. Hayne's speech, to bring it already to the view 
of our readers. Mr. Madison says—* It appears to your Com- 
mittee to be plain principle founded on commen sense, illus- 
trated by common practice, and essential to the nature of com- 
pacts, that where a resort can be had to no tribunal superior to 
the autbority of the parties, the parties themselves must be the 
rightfal rea Sand in the last resort, whether the bargain made 
has been perverted or violated. The Constitution of the United 
Beates was formed by the sanction of the States, each in ite 
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as to the authority of the Constitution, that it rests upon this 
legitimate and solid foundation. The States, then, being the 
parties to the constitutional compact, and in their sovereigu 
capacity, it follows of necessity, that there cau be no tribunal 
ahove their authority, to decide in the last resort, whether the 
compact made by them be violated; and cousequeutly, that as 
parties to it, they must themselves decide, in the last resort, 
uch queslions as nay be of suilicient may uitude to require their 
interposilon. 

Aud again. in coutinuation, he remarks: “ The resolution 

5 guarded against misconstruction, by expressly referring to 
eases of a“ deliberate, palpable, and dangerous nature.” ft 

pecifies the object of the interposition, which it contemplates 
ro be solely that of arresting the progress of the evil of usur- 
pation, and of maintaining the authorities, rights, and liberties, 
\ppertaining to the States, as parties to the Constitution.” 

We are willing to leave these commentaries of Mr. Madison, 
on his own resolutions, as a fit answer to Mr. Webster's asser- 
tion, and shall now pass to a pointof no small moment in this 
discussion. What could the Legislature of Virginia have meant 
by this right of * interposition?” We acknowledge that this is 
a question of great solemnity and importance, upon a just 
understanding of which, not ouly the existence of the Union, 
but, what is more vital, the liberties of the citizens of the 
different States, depend. We wish to ask, whether the reso- 
lutions warrant us in believing that this right, on the part of a 
State, is “a perfect right?” We apprehend, that, from the 
language of the resolution, it can be nothing less. Indeed, Mr. 
Madison affirms, not only that the right exists to iInterpose, on 
the part of the States, in case of a violation of the compact, 
but that they (the States) are in duty bound to interpose. Hf, 
therefore, the right to interpose is “a perfect right,” and a mo- 
ral obligation, which belong to a sovereign State, for arresting 
‘the progress” of an infraction of the compact by which it 
is bound, in a confederacy, to other States, and for * main- 
taining, Within its limits, its authorities, rights, and liberties,” 
it would seem to follow, as a matter of inevitable necessity, as 
in the case of all perfect rights, that all the means necessary 
to enforce this right are justifiable. TTo suppose such a right, 
without a remedy for its maintenance, would be a solecism in 
politics, which we presume there can be no occasion for us to 
meet. Mr. Madison having, therefore, laid dowa “this right 
of interposition” as a cardinal principle of State sovereignty, 
the deduction is irresistible, that a State, if it is the only means 
left, may render void, within her territorial limits, the exercise 
of a power not granted by the compact, but reserved to her- 
self, and this, without in the slightest degree impairing her 
obligations to the confederacy in regard to all powers consti- 
tutionally exercised and clearly delegated. It will be recol- 


lected that we are now following out Mr. Madison’s resolutions | 


to their legitimate consequences. It is cutirely true that a 
“tate has a choice of means as to the move by which she will 
interpose ; she may, in the first instance, do this by petition, 
remoustrance. or by an effort to procure the co-operation of her 
sister States, by the assembly of a convention, to consider the 
validity of the disputed power; but, as she has “a perfect 
right to judge, as wel! of infractions, as the mode and mea- 
sure of redress,”’ this involves the power of determining the 
precise means necessary for * arresting the progress of the evil 
within her limits.””. Any other view of this subject would ren- 
der the affirmance of this right an absolute mockery. We be- 
lieve that all the misapprehension which has arisen as to the 
power of a State, ina confederacy, to take the necessary mea- 
sures to make null and void the exercise of a power not graut- 
ed to the government created by the compact of confederacy, 
hut reserved to the State itself, has resulted from a radical 
misconception of the rights which belong to a State, as a sove- 
reigu member of the league. ‘The power to protect herself, in 
the confederacy, from an infraction of the conditions of the 
compact, is not a revolutionary right, but a right that belongs 
to her as a member of the confederacy ; and we maintain, that, 
iu regard to all such powers as she has not delegated, she re- 
mains as competent as she was before she joined the contfede- 
racy, “to protect her own citizens within her own limits.”— 
To those, therefore, who say that they look in vain into the 
Constitution, to find the right of “veto,” on the part of the 
States, we have no other reply to Make, than, that they can 
likewise find no specification of the means by which the reserv- 
ed rights of the States are to be either preserved or main- 
tained. All the means necessary for the security of these rights 
belong to the States, in their confederate capacity. The States, 
in one word, have just as clear a right to protect their citizens 
from the exercise of a power not granted to the General Go- 
vernment, as that Government has to exercise a clearly dele- 
vated trust within their limits. That Mr. Webster should not 
be able to conceive that * there can bea middle course be- 
tween submission to the laws, when regularly pronounced con- 
stitutional, on the one hand, and open resistance, which is re- 
volution, or rebellion, on the other,” does not surprise us, after 
the conception which he has formed of the origin and charac- 
ter of our Government; which he seems to consider as a con- 
solidated Government, in which the States are only the con- 
temptible corporations which bis argument necessarily makes 
them. Burt, if each State, on entering the confederacy, was a 
distinct political sovereignty, it gave the General Government 
jurisdiction only over the powers it clearly delegated, and ne- 
cessarily withheld it from those it did not delegate. To have 
conferred, on the government created, the unlimited and exclu- 
sive power to determine what powers it had or had not receiv- 
ed, would have been to give it precisely such a discretion as 
would have made the government, so created, unlimited in it- 
self. The right, on the part of a sovereign member of a con- 
federacy, to exercise a veto in cases where the compact stands 
violated, is not a matter of constitutional stipulation, but is in- 
herent in a member of the confederacy, by virtue of its sove- 
reignty, and by necessary implication, resulting from the re- 
servation ef those rights it has not delegated. In a case, there- 
fore, where a State interposes its sovereignty to prevent, with- 
in its limits, the exercise of a power not granted, in the form 
of annulment, by discharging its citizens frem all obligation to 
an unconstitutioual law, it no more commits an act of revolu- 
tion, than the Government of the United States would, by de- 


claring a treaty with a foreign Power void, on the ground of 


its stipulations having been violated. The States in this Union 
are not the subjects of, but parties to, the compact. As par- 
ties to the compact, they are invoked, by the highest. obliga- 
rious, to protect their own citizens from infractions of their 
rights and liberties, by the exercise of their sovereign authority. 

This may, for aught we know, be unsound doctrine, but if it 


‘does not find its sanction in the 3d resolution of the Virginia | 


Resolutions of 1798, and in the Resolutions of Kentucky, con- 
ceived by the same head and written by the same hand that 
drew the Declaration of Independence, we are certainly ata 
loss to fix a just meaning to the most plain aud obvious terms. 
This resolve, which is destined to endure with the last records 
of our glory, speaks in no phrases of double weaning or equivo- 
cation; itaffirms, with a distinctness which nove can mistake, 
‘that the several States composing the United States of Ame- 
rica, are not united on the principle of unlimited submission to 
their General Government; tt, that by compact uniler the style 
and title of a Constitution for the United States, and of amend- 
ments thereto, they constituted a General Government for special 
purposes, delegated to that Government certain de finiti pour rs, 
reserving ¢ach State to itself, the residuary mass of right to their 
own self-government: and that iwhensecver the General Govern- 
ment assumes undelewated powers, its acts are unauthoritative, 
void, and of no force: That to this compact each Stat acceded 
us « State, and is an integral party, its co-States forming as to 
itse?f, the other party: That the government created by this com- 
pact was nol made the exclusive o! final Juda of the extent of dhe 
powers delegated to itself: since that would have made its dis- 


that, as in all other cases of compact among parties having no 
common judge, each party has an equal right io judge jor itself, 
as well of infractions as of the mode and measure of redress.” 

it will be seen that in the whole course of this discussion, 
we have attempted nothing more than to fix the proper inter- 
pretation to be given to the Virginia and ineutacky Resolutions. 
We do not desire to go one inch beyond them. They go far 
enough for the entire preservation of the sovereignty of the 
States. We then say that these resolutions aflirm— 

ist. A right on the part ef the States to interpose for the 
purpose of arresting the exercise of an unconstituuonal law 
| within their limits. 
2d. That this right, according to the writers on national law, 
is a perject right, and includes an obligation on the part of the 
State Governments, to protect their own people from a viola- 
tuon of the compact, aud to use ail the means necessary to 
euforce this right. 

3d. That what these means shall be. according to Mr. Jeffer- 
son, are questions for the discretion of the States who have an 
equal right “to judge for themselves, as well of infractions as 
of the mode and measure of redress.’ ‘Thac iu the exercise 
of this diseretion, the States must act under the respousibility 
of all moral agents, to employ only those means that are ne- 
cessary to compass the end, which will do their opponents the 
least harm, 
| 4th. ‘Phat if petition, remoustrance, aud co-operation on the 
part of the injured States, * will not arrest the progress of the 
evil,” by inducivg the General Government to surrender the 
exercise of the unconstitutional power, or repeal the uuconsti- 
tutional law, the right to employ the pext best means, remaius 
‘unimpaired—which must be to declare the law void, and to 
absolve their citizens from all obligations to it—the only peace- 
able mode of maintaining “ within their respective limits, the 
authorities, rights, and liberties appertaining to them.” 

“But,” says Mr. Webster—which brings us to another part 
‘of the argument—*the people have wisely provided, in the 
| Constitution itself, a proper and suitable mode and tribunal for 
‘settling questions of constitutional law——by declaring that the 
Constitution, and the laws of the United States made in pursu- 
‘ance thereof, shall be the supreme law of the land, any thing in 
‘the Constitution or laws of any State to the contrary notwith- 
‘standing. 
| = "Dhis, sir, was the first great step. By this the supremacy 
‘of the Constitution and laws of the United States is declared. 
The people so will it. No State law is to be valid which comes 
‘in conflict with the Constitution or any Jaw of the United 
‘States. But who shall decide this question of interference ? 
Tro whom lies this last appeal? ‘This, sir, the Constitution it- 
self decides also, by declering + that the Judicial power shall ex- 
tend to all cases arising under the Constitution and Laws of the 
United States.” 

This atlirmance, on the part of Mr. Webster, that the Su- 
preme Court is the proper and regularly constituted tribunal to 
decide all controversies between the General Government and 
a State, we are prepared to meet hy au authority at least equal 
to his own. Before we do this, however, for the purpose of 
greater accuracy, let us see the precise terms in which the judi- 
cial power is given under the Constitution. It says in the Ist 
section of the 3d article— 

“The judicial power shall be vested in one Supreme Court, 
and such interior Courts as Congress may from time to time 
order and establish. 

“The judicial power shall extend to all cases in law and 
equity arising uader this Constitution, the laws of the United 
States, and treaties made, or which shall be made, under their 
authority—to all cases affecting ambassadors, other public min- 
isters and cousuls—to all cases of admiralty and maritime juris- 
diction—to controversies to which the United States shall be a 
party—to controversies between two or more States—between 
a State and citizens of another State—between citizens of the 
same State claiming lands under grants of different States, and 
between a State or a citizen thereof, and foreiga States, citizens 
og subjects.” 

We do not find in this enumeration, that the Supreme Court 
has the power to decide in a controversy, between the Govern- 
ment of the United States and a State, on any question growing 
out of its reserved rights. From the whole specification of its 
powers, its duties are strictly judicial, not political, and al- 
though it might decide on a merchant's | ond, whether the Ta- 
riff was or was pot constitutional, as a case arising under the 
laws of the United States, aud affecting individuals, it would 
have no power to decide on the validity of the right by which a 
sovereign State undertook, by virtue of its reserved rights, to 
declare this measure void within its jimits. Such a declara- 
tion, on the part of a State, would neither be a case arising un- 
der the Constitution or the laws of the United States, for the 
case made would be one which would arise out of the sovereign 
Lact of a sovereign State, in relation to such portions of her 
power, as she had not delegated. We look entirely to the Con- 
stitution as the source of the power of the Supreme Court, aua 
not to the 25th section of the judiciary act, which we think, by 
a dangerous stretch of power, has given an unlimited jurisdic- 
tion over all State laws, to the mere discretion of the Court— 
by which usurpation the Supreme Court claims the power of 
annulling all State laws in which, according to its construction, 
the Constitution or the Laws of the United States may be drawn 





























cretion, and not the Constitution, the measure of its powers; but | 
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in question. Chief Jusuice Tilghman, of Pennsylvania, said 
with great (ruth and wisdom, in the case of Olunsted, ** but the 
counse! of Olmsted have brought forward a preliminary ques- 
tion, whether | have a right to discharge the prisoner. ‘This 
right flows from the nature of our Federal Constitution, which 
leaves to the several States ABSOLUTE SUPREMACY, in all cases 
in Which it is not yielded to the United States. The United 
States have no power, legislative or judicial, except what is 
derived from the Constilution. When these powers are clearly 
exceeded, the independence of the States, and the peace of the 
Union demand that the State Courts, should, in cases brought 
before them, give redress. There is no law that forbids it, 
their oath of oflice exacts it, and if they do not, what course is 
to be taken?) We must be reduced to the miserable extremity 
of opposing force to force and arraying cilizen against citlzen ; 


for itis vain to expect that the States will submit to manifest 


and flagrant usurpations of porer by the Unit d States, if (which 
Giod forbid) they should ever attempt them. If Congress 
should pass a Bill of Attainder, or lay a tax or duty on articles 
exported from any State, such law would be null and void, and 
all persons who act under it would be tresspassers.” We cite 
this authority to show not only the legitimate source of the 
power of the Court, but that its decisions in favor of an uncon- 
sututional exercise of power, on the part of the General Go- 


i'vernment, would not necessarily lead to all doubts about its 


krant of powers, as Mr. Webster says * being peaceably and au- 
thoritatively solved.” The framers of the Constitution never 
intended to confer upon the Supreme Court the politieal pow- 
ers of au Aulic Assembly. In the deliberations of the Couven- 
lion, it was at ove time proposed to confer on the Senate the 
power of sovereign arbitration between the States and General 
Goverument; but this proposition being abandoned, the Con- 
vention wisely left the extraordinary cases which might arise 
in the conflicts between the General Government and a State, 
ou all questions of reserved sovereiguty, to provide for them- 
selves, or probably to be made the matters of a high arbitra- 
ment in au asseinbly of vot less solemnity and authority than 
that which created the Constitution itself. 

Mr. Madison was in the Couvention, and of all men, per- 
haps, as well advised of the fact, whether the power, “ of be- 
ing the sole expositor of the Constitution,” was given to the 
Supreme Court or not. He says in his celebrated Report, 
which we are constrained, from the extreme appositeness of 
the authority, to quote again :— 

“That is the object, that the judicial authority is to be re- 
varded as the sole eX\positor of the Constitution in the last re- 
sort; and it may be asked for what reason, the declaration by 
the General Assembly, supposing it to be theoretically true, 
could be required at the present day, and in so solemn a 
inanner. 

“On this objection it might be observed, first: that there may 
be instances of usurped power, which the forms of the Con- 
stitution would never draw within the control of the judicial 
department: secondly, that if the decision of the judiciary be 
raised above the authority of the sovereign parties to the Con- 
stitution, the decisions of the other departments, not carried 
by the forms of the Constitution before the judiciary, must be 
equally authoritative and final with the decisions of that depart- 
ment. but the proper answer to the objection is, that the re- 
solution of the General Assembly relates to those great and 
extraordinary cases, in which all the forms of the Constitution 
may prove ineflectual against the infractions dangerous to the 
essential rights of the parties to it. The resolution supposes 
that dangerous powers not delegated, may not ouly be usurped 
and executed by the other departmeuts, but that the judicial 
department also, may exercise or sauetion dangerous powers 
beyond the grant of the Constitution, and consequently, that 
the ultimate right of the parties to the Constitution, to judge 
whether the compact has been daugerously violated, must ex- 
tend to violations by ove delegated authority, as well as by 
another; by the judiciary, as well as by the executive, or the 
legislative.” 

Nor is the authority of Mr. Jefferson less explicit, when in 
the eutucky Resolutions, he says: * the Government, creat- 
ed by the compact, was not made the exclusive or final judge 
of the extent of the powers delegated to itself, since that would 
have made tts discretion, and not the Constitution, the measure 
of its powers.” In truth, it must be conceded, aud cannot be 
denied, if Mr. Webster's theory of our Government be correct, 
itis a Government limited by nothing more than the discretion 
of the Supreme Court. 

We appreheud, that the Supreme Court has no jurisdiction 
over the reserved rights of the States, which no more belong 
to the compact, than ove of the Swiss Cantons is a member of 
this confederacy. If a State conceives one of these rights is 
violated, she has a right to act, both in judging of the infrac- 
tion and the mode and measure of redress, “ precisely like any 
other independent sovereign in protecting her citizens, and 
maintaining within her limist the authorities, rights and liber- 
lies appearing to them.” 

Many vastly momentous considerations might be urged, if 
we had time and space, to show that the Supreme Court could 
not have been designed as the final judge, in questions affeetiug 
the sovereiguty of the States. It is obvious that this Court 
could carry ueither respect nor authority with it—where alone 
its decisions could have any legal or effectual operation—within 
the limits of the States, the subjects of such decisions. Be- 
sides, the conflict which Judge Tilgham indicated in Olmsted's 
case, as likely to arise between its decrees and those of the 


State Courts acting under the sanction of State authority, . 
would deprive thes of all respect and obedience. No politi- > 


cal community, unless it was prepared to surrender its liberties. 
would accord to the party whom it charged with usurpation, 
the right of appointing its own agents to determine the extent 
and validity of its claims to the disputed power. Itis no an- 
swer to this objection to say, that the judges of the court are 
citizens of the different States. The Government of the 
United States, or a party in the administration of its constitut- 
ed authorities, could always appoint precisely such judges as 
would do the business of the national majority most effectual- 
ly. Have we not seen, within a recent day, when four States 
in this confederacy had declared the tariff a violation of the 
compact, a judge preferred to the judgment seat of this high 


tribunal, where the question may be speedily brought, who is — 


one of the earhest, the mest zealous aud devoted of its cham- 
ions ! ah 


We apprehend, if the delegates of the Convention had told ‘ 


their constituents that this court was the only check that could 
be found in our political system on the General Government, 
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iu the probable case of its transcending its clearly delegated 
trusts they might well have asked, whether they had passed 
from ander the yoke of one unlimited government, to pass 
uuder that of another? 

: ( To be Continued.) 
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SPEECH OF SAMUEL A. WELLS, 
At the Anti-Tariff Caucus in Faneuil Hall, October 30, 1850. 








If (suid Mr. Weurs) [ were to consult my owe inclination, I should 
be silent onth epresent occasion. Conscious of my mability to do justice 
either to the subject, or to my own sentiments upon it, [ would most 
gladly have abstained from taking any part in the debate, and have 
left its diseussion to abler and more experienced minds. | 

Sut, Sir, (said he) when I look abroad, and perceive that the cause | 
of the people has been deserted ls those from whom they have been | 
accustomed to receive support; when they, on whom the people have | 
heretofure relied for the defence of their rights and interests, have gone | 
over to their adversaries, and now exert all their power and inflaence | 
directly against the cause which they had before so ably, so zealously, 
and so successfully defended, ' confess sir, | am willing to forego ail 
private objections, and to render all the aid in my power to recover 
from the disorder which such: procedures have produced among us. 

The array standing opposed to us, appears formidable indeed ; it 
combines wealth, talent, private and official influence. You perceive 
there the chief magistrate of your city, your senator and your repre- 
sentative in Congress, your rich men, and your fashionable men—sir, 
their splendor may dazzle, but their power will not intimidate us. 

What, fellow citizens, have we to sustainus’ We have a tower 
of strength in the justice of our cause in defending the true interests 
of our country. Reposing upon this, we regard not the influence of 
wealth, of fashion, nor of office. The duty we owe to our country is 
second only to that which we owe to our God. And with a concious- 
ness of the rectitude of our principles let us fearlessly and steadily de- 
fend them, cheered with the reflection that a triamph will be glorious, 
and a defeat not disgraceful 

In discussing this question, he said, he should avoid all personal con- 
siderations : it is not the interest of this or of that individual, of this or 
of that party. they were to consider. In selecting and supporting a 
candidate to represent this district in the ensuing Congress.they should, 
next to his intellectual qualifications, regard his principles, and his 
principles only. | 

A great and important question, said he. now divides and agitates 
the whole Union. A system is proposed to be established, which, if 
carried out to the full extent of its principle, will annibilate your fo- 
reign commerce, dry up the sources of your wealth, strength, and 
prosperity ; it will produce anarchy and civil war, and finally a disso- 
lutiog of this Union. ‘That these will be the fruits of the system, er- 
roneously called the American System, he professed most religiously 
tu believe. 





Of the two candidates before you, one is an advocate, and the other 
an opponent, of this system. As this will be the main point of the 
contest, the principle and object of that system becomes a question of 
great importance. 

What, then, is the principle of the American System? It is this, 
that all articles which can be made at home, no matter what their cost 
or quality, must, by high daties, be protected against all foreign com- 
peuution; and, if necessary, to an extent that will effect their total ex- 
clusion; that is, if one rate of duties will not accomplish this object, 
it must be augmented, anil it amount to an entire prohibition. 

This is the principle and the object of the System. Wooaet are the 
benefits which its friends claim for it? If they learned these, they 
certainly must then have full knowledge of all its virtues 

They tell vou, sir, it will prosper your commerce, and promote its 
growth—it will protect your domestic industry, encourage the mechanic 
arts, and give you national independence. ‘They tell you that the peo- 
ple are now reaping these benefits—that, by the operation of that Sys- 
tem, your registered tonnage has been muliiplied, and your coasting 
trade greatly increased. 


Strange, strange, 














if our trade and commerce 
had not greatly and rapidly increased. Population 1s their basis. As 
the one increases, so must the other. Every child that ts born must 
be fed, clothed, and otherwise provided for. ‘The increase of popula- 
tion had been unparalleled. the increased productions of the soil un- 
precedented. In the vear I~!) the population was 7.200 000—jn l=20 | 
it was 0.700 000—and, at 
thirteen millions: 
years. 


indeed, would it be 


the same ratio of increase, they then were 
showing a gain of over eight per centum in twenty 
Agricultural productions had far exceeded that proportion. 

What inferences are we to deduce from these premises! Most cer- 
tainly, that we have had a corresponding increase in the tonnage. both 
foreign and domestic. How, sir, is the fact’? Let us ! 
nage employed in foreign trade, which the advocates of the American 
System say has been increased by tt. We find that the number of 
tons of shipping so employed, in 1810, was 9°4.000—and in 12m, ac- 
cording to the last return of the Secretary of the Treasury. it was 
=i: 
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showing, instead of an increase, a diminution of 162,000 
tons of shipping—notwithstanding the great increase of our population 
ind of our agricultural productions. We find, too, that, in Mussachu- 
setts alone, there is a falling off, in the same period, of nearly seven 
thousand tons 

And how ts the registered tonnage, now remaining. employed? Is 
it in transporting to foreign countries the manufactured articles of our 
own? No, Sir. Our ships sail, for the most part, in ballast, to the 
South, and are there loaded with the produce of the soil, and with it 
proceed to Europe. Again they return to the South, and the same 
voyage is repeated. One house in this city are the owners of 4,000 
tons of shipping—the cost of which exceeds two hundred and eighty 
thousand dollars; and, I am told that, since they were built, they have 
not carried a single bale of American manufactured goods. This, sir, 
will give you an idea of the registered tonnage employed in foreign 
trade—and enable you to place a proper estimate on the assertion that 
it has increased, and that the increase is owing to the American Sys- 
tem. But, sir. it has been said, that fifteen sail of our vessels have 
proceeded to Calcutta, laden with our own manufactures. Sir, it has 
been assertained that the whole quantity of American manutactures ship- 
ped thither is about six hundred bales, costing about twenty-four thou- 
sand dollars’ [tis well known that the importation of coarse cotton good 


is 











has, since 1=16, entirely ceased, in consequence of the tngh duties then 
imposed—and that the duties, from the vear I-12 to I=16, on that arti- 
le, from ludia only, amounted to 83,956,000, and. at the same ratio, 
from that period to the present, it would amount to 84,600,000. Thus, 
the country has lost this amount of revenue, and our ships the freight | 
f the goods. 

That this great diminution of registered tonnage is not to be ascrib- | 
ed exclusively to the American System, is allowed. The carrying 
trade, which was enjoyed prior to the Orders of Council, and Berlin 
ind Milan Decrees, gave employment to a great amount of our ton- 
nage. Bat. on the other hand, i must be remembered, that, under 
those decrees and orders, and others of a similar character, a very 
large amount of our tonnage was captured and condemned. Oar loss, 
from 1803 to 1-10, was between eight and nine bundred of our ships. 
These losses, and the etiect of the embargo, caused the amount of 
tonnage shown in 1310 to be much less, probably two hundred thou- 
sand tons, than it would have been—and the actual difference, between 
that period and the present, to be much greater. 

That the tendency of the American System is to diminish foreign 
commerce, is indisputable. ‘The importation of many articles of fo- 
reign manufacture has entirely ceased, and consequent!y the ships em- 
ployed in bringing them are no longer wanted. 

‘he avowed object of some of the principal promoters of that Sys- 
tem, is, to do without all foreign commerce, and to retire within our 
own resources. 








Look at the direct effect of the measures of that System upon our 
shipping interest. By the tari! of 1628, the augmentation of duty, 
under that law, on the articles of iron, cordage, and sail-cloth, is A tex 
of one dollar per top on every ton of shipping to be built ;—and the 
whole duty, on those articles only, on a ship of four hundred tons, 
amounts to the sum of one thousand two hundred dollars, and the aug- 
mented duty to four hundred dollars. Consider, then, of the heavy 
burdens placed upon your shipping interest, by the laws growing out 
of that system 

As the operation of the American System is to diminish, if not to 
destroy, your foreign commerce ; and, as its advocates claim for it the 
advantage of giving employment to domestic labor, let us examine 
how this account will stand. 

It appears, from an accurate and particular statement, with which I 
iave been furnished, that the sum of thirteen thousand eight bundred 
dollars was paid for labor in building a first rate ship of four hundred 
tons, in this vieintty, and which, at the average price of wages, will 
equal fourteen thousand days’ work on this single fabric. ‘The gentle- 
man Who furnished the statement, said, that he had built, annually, one 
such ship, which shows an expenditare, by this individual, of nearly 
three hundred thousand dollars, for labor onlv! Now, the price per 
ton for labor only, according to this statement, 1s thirty-four dollars and 
fifly cents per tou, and one hundred thousand tons are annually built, | 
to supply the deficiency of losses, by sea and other casualties—and to 
this may be added five per centum per annum of the whole tonnage, | 
for expenditures for “wear and tear.” Now, the registered and enroll- | 
ed tonnage of the United States exceed one million seven hundred | 
thousand tons—and, therefore, from these two sources are derived em- | 
ployment for domestic indastry to an amount exceeding six millions of 
dollars annually. When to this is added the kibor employed in victu- 
alling., and the labor of one hundred thousand seamen, in navigating 
the slips and vessels owned in the United States, it will be seen what | 
the nature and extent of that interest is which must be pulled down 
in order to build up the American System. 

That such is the operation of the system, facts tend to show. By the 
tariffs of 1816, "24 and °28, one branch afier another of your trade has 
been cut off, and finally the trunk itself will be felled, if the people do 
not speedily interpose and avert the threatened calamity. 

Yes, Mr. Moderator, the navigating and agricultural interests of your 
country, by which you have grown and prospered, are to be sacrificed 
to private avarice and unholy amlition. Who, sir, that has an American 
heart and American feelings, can be passive ut the prospect betore | 
him? Let me ask him if he is prepared to break up these sources of | 
our wealth, strength, and prosperity, or to render them tributary to an- | 
other interest, of far inferior importance? [ask you, mechanics and | 
working-men of the city, if you are willing to be made the tools to de- 
stroy the very means by which you live? Let them who urge you to | 
perlorm the deed, be conducted to'the sea-shore—show them the works | 
of your hands, pomt them to that noble fabric, that masterpiece of hu- 
mman ingenuity, proudly floating upon the stream—her broad wings 
spread to the winds, and the banner of your National Union and Sove- 
reignty floating upon the breeze—then ask them, if they would have 
you destroy that monument of glory to the human intellect. 

If they tell you that you are under a delusion—that you mast aban- 
don this, and embrace the American System—this would protect your 
domestic industry, and cause the mechanic arts to flourish—point again 
to this object of yoar laudable pride, while she is vet above the horizon 
—her tall niasts in the skies—and tell them, there ts the fruit of fourteen 
thousand days of domestic industry, bearing with her the evidence, to 
foreign climes, of the flourishing state of the mechanic arts in this 
land of liberty 
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The increase of our coasting trade is confidently claimed as an efivct 
of the same « Sir, would those gentlemen have us increasing 
and multiplying our population and yet our coasting trade to be sta- 
uionary ¢ With a population nearly double, they would make it ap- 
pear ihat we import aud Consume no more of sugar, flour, rice, AC. 


than we did in Is1lJ. ‘That our exports coastwise, of fish, provisions 


iuse. 


and articles of manufacture which came into being without the aid of 
the protecting system, are no greater now than they were then. 
Sir, in I=t0 the tonnage emp!oved tn the coasting trade owned in 


Massochusetts was one hundred and forty-two thousand tons—in J]<2S8 
it was three hundred and eleven thousand tons. This is a greater in- 
crease than the population will account for. Bat, sir, there is appa- 
rently an over-estimate here—vessels in the coasting trade sail under 
an enroiiment: Misa very common thing fora vessel bound to a Sou- 
thern port, intending to proceed from thence to a foreign port, to sail 
with an enrollment, and, on her arrival, to take out a register. ‘Thus. 
the tonnage of these vessels is added both to the registered and enroll- 
ed list. and augments the latter, without diminishing the former. The 
amount of tonnage, therefore, in the official statement, employed in 
the coasting trade. ts larger than actually is emploved. As the advo- 
cates of the American System ascribe the great increase of our coast- 
ing trade to the operation of that system, how will they account for 
the rade of South Carolina? We find. in 
in 10, the coasting trade in this State, where it does not operate, was 
uine thousand five hundred and seventy-two tons—and, in 1-2, twen- 
ty thousand eight hundred and sixteen tons; which is a greater pro- 
portional increase, during the same period, than in Massachusetts. If, 
then, that system be the cause in one State, it cannot be the cause in 
the other 

‘That the coasting trade is increased by our manufactures, is not deni- 
ed But to what extent! This no one can answer. The most impor- 
tant article, in bulk, is cotton. Now, in the year 1°09, before the 
American System was born, the quantity of this article consumed in 
the United States was estimated at sixteen millions of pounds—it is 
now estimated at one hundred thousand bags, or thirty millions. Thus. 
the American System may have increased the home consumption fifiy 
thousand bags. Now, if all this were brought to Massachusetts, and 
manufactured there, and, in its manufuetured state, shipped coastwise, 
it would employ not exceeding two thousand five hundred tons of ship- 
ping. Suppose we double it for all other manufactures, and we have 
the unimportant item of five thousand tons, to be placed to the credit 
of the American System, in an account of ning hundred and twenty- 
eight thousand tons, the whole tonnage employed in the coasting trade ! 
And, after all, the very cotton that ts brought here to be manufactared. 
would otherwise go to Earope. for the same purpose, and the ships | 
would return with the same articles from thence, and with the further | 
benefit of paying into the ‘Treasury the duty that would be levied on| 
their importation. So far, therefore, as the increase of tonnage is con- | 
cerned, we have derived no benefit from this operation of the Ameri-{ 
cun System 


increase of the coasting tI 
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Let us consider the operation and effect of thy laws growing out of | 

this system, upon the people at large—a single case is selecied, by 
which a general opinion may be formed. 
The basis of the American Government is equal liberty and protec- 
tion. ‘Phe Union consists ef twenty-four States, Its extent, from one 
extreme to the other, is 1,600 miles. In one of the frontier States, si- 
tuated in one extreme, and in this only, the important article of sugar is 
manufactured. ‘This manufacture is conducted by a small number of | 
persons in that State. 

Now, for the purpose of protecting or enriching these few persons in 
this one State, the people of twenty-three other States are obliged to 
pay a tax of three ceuts on every pound of brown sugar they use. ‘The | 
amount of this tax paid by every man may be ascertained by the quan- 
tity of sugar he consumes in lis family. ‘This will show its operation 
and effect on the people individually ; let us pursue the subject one step 
further, and see how it operates on them collecttvely. 

The whole quantity of brown sugar imported into the United States, 
for the year ending on the 30th of September, 1829, was 58,597,574 
pounds, of which 10,643,559 were exported, leaving fur home consump- 
tion, 47,953,715; which, at three cents a pond, gives the important 











, are founded upon it. 





sum paid by the people of the twenty-three States, for the benefit of a 
few planters of one State, of $1,438,611. 


But this tax of a million and a half of dollars is paid upon the foreign 
sugar imported. ‘The home made sugar coming to the customer at a 
price three cents higher than it would if the duty did not exist, the peo- 
ple pay the same tax upon this as upon the other. 

Now the quantity of domestic manufactured sugar consumed, may |x 
estimated at eighty millions of pounds—which, at three cents, amounts 
to ®2,4000,000. “Thus the tax paid on this article by the whole people 
for the benefit of a few planters, afounts to $3.-00,006' And among 
those few, it is said that the protection to one gentleman only amounts 
to S30,000. 

It cannot in this ease be pretended that the duty is for the commen 
good—for such is the local situation where the sugar is made, that its 
approach by sea is by a most dangerous and difficult navigation—and 
our ships in proceeding there, pass the very doors of the West India 
manufacturers, from whom a better and cheaper article could be more 
easily and safely procured, and paid for by the product of the labor of 
the importing States. 

But in reply, it is said that the planter of Louisiana receives in pay 
the articles manufactured in other States. He receives and wears the 
woollens manulactured in Massachusetts, and for those articles he is 
obliged to pay a higher price in consequence of the duty imposed for 
thet: protection ; and thus each finds his equivalent. Very true. The 
planter finds his equivalent in paying a higher price to the manufac- 
turer, in the increased value of his sugar, and the manonfactorer finds 
his equivalent for paving a higher price for the sugar by obtaining a 
higher price for his woollen goods. So far as it respects them individa- 
ally, there is a perfect reciprocity. 

But where do the people find their equivalent? They have to pay to 
both parties, and receive nothing in return from either; and thus their 
candle ts lighted at both ends. They lose more; they have to pay a 
higher price for an inferior article, than could have been obtained from 
abroad, and have to make good the deticiency of revenue which would 
have been derived from their importation. . 

But these evils are of far less importance than others, which are cre- 


ated by the operation and effect of this system. So onerous is it upon 


| one section of the Union, as to have given rise to complaints, petitions, 


and remonstrances, for the modification or removal of those laws which 
They have been passed unheeded—and menaces 
So unjust, so odious, and so oppressive, are 
these measures regarded, that a spirit of resistance has been man:- 
fested, and of so formidable a character, as to threaten the very exist- 
ence of the Union. 
Shall a system be persisted in that may lead to such a result as this” 
I< there a man who will dare to take upon himself the responsibility of 
such a result!) Will they who are now mainly instrumental not only in 
continuing, but in prosecuting this system to still further mischief, have 
the hardihved to follow ap their designs’ If so, will their consciences 
uphold thein in the day of trial, when by acting on doctrines which 
they themselves have pronounced to be unjust and unconstitutional, the 
great catastrophe shal! be brought about, when anarchy and civil war, 
and a dissolution of the Union, shall be the bitter fruits of their conflict- 
ing opinions ! 
Who then will confront the storm ’” 
breach ? 


have succeeded. 


Who then will stand in the 
Will it be they who have urged these evils on? No, no.— 
their hands will be powerless, and their tongues will cleave to the roofs 
of their mouths. ‘The voices we have heard within these walls, to ex- 
asperate and tntlame you against your southern brethren, will, if exert- 
ed atall, be for allaying asterm raised by themselves, and which they 
cannot control. If, Mr. Moderator, I were as certain that we were in 
the right, as I am that we are in the wrong upon this question, even 
then f would vield something in the spirit of compromise and good fel- 
lowship. We all remember the excitemaent produced by the embargo. 
‘This was only a temporary act: bat the vielence of the opposition here, 
and the fear of its effects, induced President Jetfierson to recommend 
its repeal, and it was repealed. The present laws, and the system 
whieh prodaced them, are mtended by their friends, if possible, to be 
made the settled policy of the country. How then will the aggrieved 
find a remedy? Let us not drive our fellow-citizens to desperation. Let 
us fee] as we ought to feel towards our southern brethren. Let a fra- 
ternal affection dictate a liberal and magnanimous spirit. 

Let me remind you of the days that are gone by. Go back to the 
times when your fathers, standing on this floor, were cementing that 
Union which is now to be placed at hazard—zco union formed by the 
bands of patriots, and consecrated by the blood of heroes. Let us not 
forget that it was here the great work was begun. That the first note 
of liberty and independence that went forth from hence, met with a 
prompt and noble response from the patriot fathers of the South. Turn 
to the commencement of your revolutionary distress—when Boston was 
struggling alone in the cause of American liberty: when the whole 
weight of ministerial wrath was directed against her alone. When she 
labored under the oppressive Port Bill, her citizens imprisoned within 
her wa'ls, denied the use of the ocean, and. by the miseries of hunger, 
nakedness, and want, her people were to be brought to subjection. In 
this day of trial and distress, was Boston left to her fate’ Who fed 
the hungry, and who clothed the naked’? When the brave spirits of 
the day had taken the British lion by the mane, and were struggling for 
life, who strengthened their hands, and who encouraged their hearts ? 
Need I say, sir, that it was the generous sons of the South. Their 
purses, thetr store-houses, their hearts, their hands, were opened to the 
wants of your people, and in sympathy for their sufferings. It was 
they who cheered and sustained your fathers, and made the cause of the 
people of Boston their own. 

Shall the liberty, safety, aud union of these States, which are the 
fruits of the patriotism and sacrifices, the sufferings and disinterested 
virtue of its founders, in the South andthe North, be endangered by plant- 
ing the seeds of eternal discord and animosity? No—let it not be so! 
The spirit of our fathers now hovers around us. We may hear trom the 
speaking canvass the parting admonition of him who is styled the father 
of his country, “* indignantly te frown on the first dawning of any at- 
tempt to xhenate the affections of one portion of the people from the 
other.”’ If we venerate the memory of the illustrious auther, we shail 
follow his counsels. 

What say you then, fellow-citizens; will you have the American 
Svstern at the price of the Union? If so, you will vote for an advocate 
of that system. 

Will you have a friend to equal laws, equal liberty—one who will 
heal the wounds that have been inflicted, and give harmony to the 
people ’ 

Then yeu will vote for Henry Lee, whose talents, parity, and patri- 
orism are the sure guarantees that by his counsel your Union will be 


_ safe, your Country prosperous, and your Liberty secure. 





From the London Times. 


Animalized Bread and Biscuits.—We stated, some time ago, 
that a large quantity (400,000) of biscuits, animalized with ge- 
latine, bad been sent to Algiers, for the use of the French ar- 
iny, aod that bread, animalized in a similar way, bad been ma- 
nufactured in Paris. A French paper oow informs us that the 
experiment answered thoroughly, and that the discovery is 
likely to prove one of great value, not only to the army and 
uavy, but in domestic economy generally, as animal food, in 
the ordinary way. may, with the use of animalized biscuits, be 
dispensed with. ‘The composition of the biscuit 1s as fellows : 

Flour, : - - : - - 

Dry animal matter, obtained from meat and 
hones, by pressure and evaporation, 10 parts 

Water, - - - = = 100to 120 parts 

Two ordinary sized biscuits furm a soldier's ration. They 
are said to be equal, in nutrition, to one quart of good soup, 
with a proportionate quantity of bread. 


325 parts 
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JOURNAL OF THE FEDERAL CONVENTION. 
| Continued from page 5. } 
Turspay, May 29, 1727. 
Mr. Charles Pinclney’s Draught of a Federal Government. 
[ Paper furnished by Mr. Pinckney. ] 


We, the people of the States of New Hampshire, Massachu- 
setts, Rhode Island aud Providence Plantations, Connecticut, 
New York, New Jersey, Penusylvania, Delaware, Maryland, 
Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, and Georgia, do or- 
dain, declare, and establish the following Constitution for the 
goverumeut of ourselves and posterity : 


Anv. I. The style of this government shall be the United 
States of America, and the government shall consist of supreme 
legislative, executive, and judicial powers. 

Anr. IL. The legislative power shall be vested in a Con- 
cress, to consist of two separate Houses ; one to be called the 
House of Delegates, aud the other the Senate, who shall mect 
ou the day of in every year. 

Aur. IL. The members of the House of Delegates shall be 
chosen every year by the people of the several States ; and 
the qualification of the electors shall be the same as those of the 
electors iv the several States for their Legislatures. Each 
member shall have been a citizen of the Unned States for 
years of age, and a resident in 
the State he is chosen for unti! a census of the people 
shall be taken in the manner herein mentioned. The Ilouse of 
Delegates shall consist of to be chosen from the different 
States in the following proportions: fer New Hampshire, 
fur Massachusetts, for Rhode Island, for Counecticut, 

for New York, for New Jersey, fur Pennsylvania, 

for Delaware, for Maryland, for Virginia, for 
North Carolina, for South Carolina, for Georgia, 
and the Legislature shali hereafter regulate the number of dele- 
gates by the number of inhuditants, according to the provisions 
hereinafter made, at the rate of one for every thousand. 
Ali money bills of every kind shal! originate in the House of 
Delegates, and shall not be altered by the Senate. The 
ficuse of Delegates shall exclusively possess the power of im- 
peachment, and shall choose its own officers; and vacancies 
therein shall be supplied by the executive authority of the 
State in the representation from which they shall happen. 

Anr. IV. The Senate shall be elected and chosen by the 
Hlouse of Delegates, which House, immediately after their 
meeting, shall choose by ballot senators from among the 
citizens and residents of New Hampshire, from among 
those of Massachusetts, from among those of Rhode Island, 

from among those of Connecticut, from amoug those 


years ; shall be of 


of New York, from among those of New Jerscy, from 
among those of Pennsylvania, from among those of Dela- 
ware, from among those of Maryland, from among 


those of Virginia, from among those of North Carolina, 
from among those of South Carolina, from among those of 
Georgia . The senators chosen from New Hampshire, Mass- 
achusetts. Rhode Island, and Connecticnt, shall form one class ; 
those from New York, New Jersey, Penusylvania, aud Dela- 
ware, one class; and those from Maryland, Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, and Georgia, oneclass. ‘The House 
of Delegates shall number these classes one, two, aud three; 
aud fix the times of their service by lot. ‘The first class shall 
serve for years, the second for years, and the third for 
years. As their times of service expire, the House of 
Delegates shall fill them up by elections for yea’s; and 
they shall fill all vacancies that arise from death, or vesigna- 
tion, for the time of service remaining of the members so 
dying or resigning. Each senator shall be years of age, 
at least; shall have been a citizen of the United States four 
years before his election ; and shall be a resident of the State 
he is chosen from. ‘The Senate shall choose its own officers. 

Anr. V. Each State shall prescribe the time and manner 
of holding elections by the people for the House of Delegates ; 
and the House of Delegates shall be the judges of the elections, 
5, and qualificatiens of their members. 

In each House a majority shall constitute a quorum to do 
business. Freedom of speech and debate in the Legislature 
shall uot be impeached, or questioned, in any place out of it; 
and the members of both Houses shall in all cases, except for 
treason, felony, or breach of the peace, be free from arrest 
duriug their attendance on Congress, and in going to, and re- 
turning from it. Both flouses shall keep journals of their pro- 
ceedings, and publish them, except on secret occasions ; and 
the yeas and nays may be entered thereon at the desire of one 

of the members present. Neither House, without the con- 
seut ef the other, shall adjourn for more than days, nor to 
any place but where they are sitting. 

Phe members of each House shall not be eligible to, or ca- 
pable ot holding any office under the Union, during the time 
for which they bavg beeu respectively elected, nor the members 
of the Senate for one year after. ‘The members of each House 
shall be paid for their services by the States which they repre- 
sent. E-very bill which shail have passed the Legislature, shall 
be presented to the President ef the United States for his re- 
vision; if he approves it, be shall sign it; but if he does uot 
approve it, he shall return it, with his objections, to the House it 
which House, if two-thirds of the members 
present, nothithstanding the President's objections, agree to 
shall send it to the other House, with the President's 
objections; Where, if two-thirds of the members present, also 
the same shall become a law; and all bills 
seat to the Presicent, aud vot returved by bim within days, 
iws, unless the Legislature, by their adjournment, pre- 
vent ther return, iu which case they shall not be laws. 

intr. Vi. ‘The Legislature of the United States shall have 
the power to lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts and excises ; 

Te regulate commerce with all nations, aud among the seve- 
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shali be | 


lo borrow money and emit bills of eredit; 

To establish post offices ; 

‘}'o raise armies; 

‘To buiid and equip fleets ; 

‘To pass laws for arming, organizing, and disciplining the 
miliua of the United States ; 

lo subdue a rebellion in any State, on application of its 
Lecisiature ; 

To coin money, and to regulate the value of all coins, and 
&x the standard of weights and measures ; 

To provide such dock yards and arsenals, and erect such for- 
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tifications as may be necessary for the United States, aud to 
exercise exclusive jurisdiction therein ; 

|} To appoint a Treasurer, by ballot ; 

. ‘To constitute tribunals inferior to the Supreme Court ; 

|} To establish post and military roads ; 

| Yo establish aud provide fur a National University at the 
Beat of the Government of the United States; 

To establish uniform rules of uaturalization ; 

To provide for the establishment of a Seat of Government for 
the United States, not exceeding miles square, in which 
they shall have exclusive jurisdiction ; 

To make rules coucerning captures from an enemy ; 

To declare the law and punishment of piracies and felonies 
at sea, and of counterfeiting coin, and of all offences against 
the laws of nations ; 

‘To call forth the aid of the militia to execute the laws of the 
Union, enforce treaties, suppress insurrections, aud repel in- 
VasiONS ; 

And to make all laws for carrying the foregoing powers 
into execution. 

The Legislawre of the United States shall have the power to 
declare the punishment of treason, which shall consist only in 
levying war against the United States, or any of them, or in 
adhering to their enemies. No person shall be convicted of 
treason but by the testimony of two witnesses. 

The proportion of direct taxation shall be regulated by the 
whole number of inhabitants of every description ; which 
namber shall, within years after the first meeting of the 
Legislature, and within the term of every year, be taken 
in the manoer to be prescribed by the Legislature. 

No tax shall be laid on articles exported from the States ; 
bor capitation wx, but in proportion to the census before 
directed, 

All laws regulating commerce shall require the assent of 
two-thirds of the mémbers present in each Hlouse. ‘The United 
States shall not grant any ue of nobility. The Legislature of 
the United States shall pass no law on the subject of religion, 
nor touching or abridging the liberty of the press ; nor shall 
the privilege of the writ af habeas corpus ever be suspended, 
except in case of rebellion or invasion. 

All acts made by the Legislature of the United States, pur- 
suant to this Constitution, and all treaties made under the au- 
thority of the United States, shall be the supreme law of the 
land ; aud all judges shall be bound to consider them as such in 
their decisions. 

Ant. VII. The Senate shall have the sole and -exclusive 
power to declare war; and to make treaties; and to appoint 
ambassadors and other ministers, to foreign vations, and 
judges of the Supreme Court. 

They shall have the exclusive power to regulate the manner 
of deciding all disputes and controversies now subsisting, or 
which may arise, between the States, respecting jurisdiction or 
territory. 

Ant. VIII. The executive power of the United States shall 
be vested in a President of the United States of America, 
which shal! be his style ; and his title shall be His Excellency. 
He sball be elected for years; and shall be re-eligible. 

He shall, from time to time, give information to the Legisla- 
wre, of the state of the Union, and recommend to their con- 
sideration the measures he may think necessary. He shal! 
take care that the laws of the United States be duly executed. 
He shall comusission all the officers of the United States ; aud, 
except as to ambassadors, other ministers, and judges of the 
Supreme Court, he shall nominate, and, with the consent of the 
senate, appoint all other officers of the United States. He 
shail receive public ministers from foreign uations ; and may 
correspond with the Executives of the different States. He 
shall have power to graut pardons and reprieves, except in im- 
peachments. He shall be Commander in Chief of the Army 
and Navy of the United States, and of the Militia of the seve- 
ral States; aud shall receive a compensation which shall not 
be increased or dimiuished during his continuance in ollice. 
At entering on the duties of his office, he shall take an oath 
faith‘ully to execute the duties of a President of the United 
States. He shall be removed from his office on impeachment 
by the House of Delegates, and conviction in the Supreme 
Court, of treason, bribery or corruption. In case of his re- 
moval, death, resignation, or disability, the President of the 
Seuate shall exercise the duties of his office until another 
President be chosen. And in case of the death of the President 
of the Seuate, the Speaker of the House of Delegates shall 
do so. 

Arr. IX. The Legislature of the United States shall have 
the power, aud it shall be their duty, to establish such courts of 
law, equity, and admiralty, as shall be necessary. 

The judges of the courts shall hold their offices during good 
bchaviour, and receive a compensation, which shall not be 
increased or diminished during their centinuance in office. 
One of these courts shall be termed the Supreme Court, 
whose jurisdiction shall extend to all cases arising under the 
laws of the United States, or affecting ambassadors, other 
public ministers and consuls ; to the trial of impeachment of 
officers of the United States; to all cases of admiralty and 
maritime jurisdiction. Jn cases of impeachment affecting am- 
bassadors, and other public ministers, this jurisdiction shail be 
original: and inal! the other cases appellate. 

All criminal offences, (except in cases of impeachment.) 
shall be tried in the State where they shall be committed. ‘The 
trials shall be open and public, and be by jury. 

Ant. X. Immediately avter the first census of the people of 
the United States, the House of Delegates shall apportion the 
Senate, by electing for each State, out of the citizens resident 
therein, ove senator for every members such State shall 
have in the House of Delegates. Each State shall be entitled 
to have, at least, one member in the Senate. 

Arr. Xf. No State shall grant letters of marque and re- 
prisal, or enter into treaty, or alliance, or confederation; nor 
grant any utle of nobility; nor, without the consent of the 
Legislature of the United States, lay any impost on imports ; 
nor keep troops or ships of war ia time of peace; nor enter 
into compacts with other States or foreign powers, or ernit bills 
of credit, or make any thing but gold, silver, or copper, a ten- 
der in paymeni of debts ; nor engage in war, except for self- 
defence when actually invaded, or the danger of invasion is so 
great as not to admit of a delay uotil the Government of the 
United States can be informed thereof. And to render these 





prohibitions effectual, the Legislature of the United S:ates 
preey have the power to revise the laws of the several States 
ibat may bo suppo:ed to infringe the powers exclusively dele- 
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‘gated by this Constitution to Congress, and to aegative and 
auoal such as do. 

Art. XII. The citizens of each State shall be entitled to 
all privileges and immunities of citizeus in the several Stes. 
Avy person, charged with crimes in any State, fleeing frem 
justice to apother, shall, on demand of the Executive of the 
Siate frem which he fled, be delivered up, and cemoved to the 
Siate baviog jurisdiction of the offence. 

Anr. NIL. Full faith shall be given, in each State, mw the 
acts of the Legislature, and to the records and judicial pro- 
ceedings of the courts and magistrates of every State. 

Axr. XIV. The Legislature shall have power to admit 
new States into the Union on the same terms with the original 
States; provided two-thirds of the members present in both 
ilouses agree. 

Arr. XV. On the application of the Legislature of a State, 
the United States shall protect it against domestic insurreetion. 

Arr. XVI. if two-thirds of the Legislatures of the Btates 
apply for the same, the Legislature of the United States shall 
call a Convention for the purpose of amending the Constitm- 
tion: Or, should Congress, with the conseut of two-thirds of 
each louse, propose to the States amendments to the same, 
the agreement of the two-thirds of the Legislatures of the 
States shall be sufficient to make the said amendments pacts of 
the Coustitution. 

The ratification of the Conventions of 
shall be sufficient for organizing this Constitution, 

Ordered, That the said draft be referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House appointed to consider of the state of the 
American Union. 

Aud then the House adjourned till to-morrow morpingy at 
10 o'clock. 


States, 


Wepnrspar May 30, 1787. 





The Honorable Roger Sherman, Esq. a deputy of the State 
of Connecticut, attended, and took his seat. The order of the 
iday being read, the House resolved itself into a Committee of 
ithe Whole Hlouse to consider of the state of the American 
|Union. ‘The President left the Chair. 

In a Committee of the Whole House—Mr. Gorham, chosen by 


. 


ballot, took the Chair of the committee. 


The propositions offered yesterday to the consideration of the 
House, by Mr. Randolph, were read ; and, on motion of Bir. 
Randolph, seconded by Mr. G. Morris, * That the considera- 
tion of the first resolution contained in the said propositions, be 
postponed,’ it was passed in the aflirmative. 

It was then moved by Mr. Randolph, and seconded by Mr. 
G. Morris, to substitute the follo ving resolution in the place et 
the first resolution: 

Resolved, That an union of the States, merely federal, will 
not accomplish the objects proposed by the articles of comfed- 
eration, namely: “*common defence, security of liberty, and 
general welfare.” 

It was moved by Mr. Butler, seconded by Mr. Randolph, 
to postpove the consideration of the said resolution, in order vo 
iake up the following resolution, submitted by Mr. Randolph, 
Viz: 

Resolved, That a National Government ought to be estab- 
lished, consisung of a supreme legislative, judiciary, and 
execulive. 

It was moved by Mr. Read, seconded by Mr. C. C. Pinck- 
ney, to postpone the consideration of the last resolution, in 
order to take up the following: 

Resolved, ‘That in order to carry into execution the deslga of 
the States, in forming this Convention, and to accomplish the 
objects propesed by the cenfederation, **a more effective gu- 
vernment, cousisting of a legislative, judiciary, and exeeutive, 
ought to be established.” 

On the question to postpone, in order to take up the last 
resolution, the question was lost. 

Yeus—Massachusetts, Conuccticut, Delaware, South © ro- 
lina, 4. 

Nays—New York, Pennsylvania, Virginia, North Carola, 4. 

On motion to agree to the said resolution moved by Mr. Bur- 
ler, it passed in the affirmative ; and the resolution as agreed 
to, is as follows: 

Resolved, That it is the opinion of this committee, that a 
National Government ought to be established, consisting of a 
supreme legislative, judiciary, and executive. 

Yeas—Massachusetis, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Virginin, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, 6. 

Nay—Convecticut, I. 

Divided—New York, 1. 

The following resolution was then moved by Mr. Randolph : 

Resolved, ‘That the rights of suffrage in the National Legis- 
lature ought to be proportioned to the quotas of contribution, 
or to the number of free inhabitants, as the one or the other 
rule may seem best in different cases. 

It was moved by Mr. Hamilton, seconded by Mr. Spatght, 
that the resolution be altered so as to read, 

Resolved, That the rights of suffrage in the National Regis- 
lature ought to be proportioned vo the number of free in- 
habitants. 

It was moved and seconded, that the resolution be post- 
poned; and, on the question to postpoue, it passed in the 
aflirmative. 

‘The following resolution was moved by Mr. Randolph, 
seconded by Mr. Madison : 

Resolved, That the rights of suffrage in the National begis- 
lature ought to be proportioned. 

it was moved and seconded, to add the words, “ and pot 
according to the present system." 

On the question to agree to the amendment, it passed in the 
alirmative. 

It was then moved and seconded so to alier the resolation 
that it should read, 

Resolved, ‘That the rights of suffrage in the National hegis- 
lature ought not to be according 

It was then moved and seconded to postpone the considera- 
tion of the last resolution. 

And on the question to postpone, it passed unapimousty in 
the affirmative. 

The following resolution was then moved by Mr. Machen, 
seeonded by Mr. G. Morris: 

Resolved, That the equality of suffrage established by the ar- 
ticles of confederation, ought not to prevail in the National 
Legislature; and that an equitable ratio of representation 
ought to be substituted, , 
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it was moved and seconded to postpone the consideration of | 


tho last resolution. 
Aad ow the question to postpone, it passed in the affirmative. 
it wes inoved and seconded that the committee do now rise. 


In the House.—Mr. President reswmed the Chair. 


Mr. Gorham reported from the committee—That the com- 
adittee had made a progress in the matter to them referred ; 
and had directed him to move that they may have leave to sit 

rain. 

‘Resolved, That this House will to-morrow again resolve 
imelf into a Committee of the Whele House to consider of the 
state of the American Union. 

Aad then the House adjuurned till to-morrow at 10 o'clock, 
A. M. 

EE 


POLITICAL ECONONY. 





” 


WUE RIGHTS OF AGRICULTURE 
CATED. 

Mr. Editor :—TYhe following extract is taken from a Paper 
read before the Trustees of the Maryland Agricultural Society 
far the Eastern Shore, at one of their weetings in the present 
year. It is presented to you, sir, with permission to publish it, 
if thanght worthy of a place im your interesting paper. 

A Maryann Farmer. 
EXTRAS. 

“fo our calculations on a profitable price for oar produce, we 
roast look to the foreign demand—as the surplus produced iu 
every year is so much beyoud avy amount consumed, or that 
eau be consumed in our own country, that a home market ex- 
clasively, never cau aflord a price suflicient to pay the expeuses 
of rent, preparation of the iand, cultivation of crops, aud trans- 
portation to market. For however rapid may be the inerease 
vf ear population, and it is certainly very great, the extent and 
fertility of our uusettled territory, with even the retarded pro- 
grese that discouraged agriculture has for some years past been 
destined to suffer, will furnish new and ample sources of pro- 
ductiveness, aud must necessarily keep up the excess of produc- 
tion over what can be consumed at home; and the state of 
prices, so far as it depends upon consumption in the United 
States, will relatively remain the same. ‘The prices, however, 
iu the different home markets, vary very much; aud although 
none of them are ever hizh without being stimulated by a foreign 
demand, yet itis a great object to farmers to get, with cer- 
tainty, the best price that is going; for if they canuot sell at 
profitable prices, it is important to sell at the least sacrifice. 

Ia examiuing iuto the assigned causes of the present low price 
of produce, the remark “that agriculture is overdone,” ad- 
dressed to such a body of citizens as compose the agricultural 
cunMDubity of this country, seeme to us litthe less than uttering 
a sarcasm—or, under its mildest aspect, it is telling them, that 
their present occupation in lite destines them to hopeless toil, 
and that the greater treir industry and exertions, the less wiil 
be their profits, aud the more desperate their desizas and wi.bes 
of acquiring avy thing that an improvement in their cireum- 
stances is calculated to afford. If by the remark, that * agri- 
eniture is overdone,” itis meant to counsel au undefined portion 
of the agricultural interest to abandon their farms and their 
ploaghe tu beiake themselves to something eise for # livelihood, 
sach taunting, to men so deely depressed, would be held cold 
vad eanfeeling ; and it would be proved so wheu the question is 
asked, “what else can they betake themselves to,"’ by the re- 
ply, “we can'ttell.”” For what other resource has the great 
hody of agriculturists except their farms?) Generally speaking, 
they ere disqualified for any thing else—uor could they procure 
akvelihood ia any other way. 

fu pursuance of the opiuion which gives rise to this remark, 
itis suggested, that manufactures furnish employment for the 
saperabuadant labor engaged in agriculture. But practically, 
is this mere theory, or is it fact? Since the great encourage- 
inet given to manufactures in this couutry. is there ove single 
farm or one field less in caltivation than before?) Or, referring 
w the best, if not the eoly eriterion—have the receipts into the 
uatioual treasury, fiom the sale of uew lands, been at al! diimin- 
ished from their geveral average by it?) Jf any one laborer, or 
more, has abandoned agriculture to get employment iu manu- 
factories, has pot his place been filled by somebody else, so as to 
proserve the usual average agricultural population! Lave the 
products of agriculture been reduced, or their superabundance 
lesseaed ; or has the price of that superabundanut produce been 
augmented in consequence of laber deserting or being called 
off fram agriculture to manufactories? So far from it, the re- 





VINDI- 


verse seems to be the fact—tor farmers are constuntiyv dismiss- | 


ing all the labor they can do without, in consequence of their 
inability, from the reduced price of produce, to maintain it; 
and want of profitable employment is a general complaint. 
Nor is the evi! confined to agriculture alone; it extends to every 
occapation in life associated with it, and to sucb as are in any 
degree dependant upon it. Ilow lamentable the truth, that so 
great a number of our youug men, who used to be occupied in 
mercantile business, are now w holly disengaged ; conclusive 
proof of which is to be found in the fact, that in several of our 
large eommercial cities, an advertisement for the services of one 
clerk in a counting house, has procured the application of from 


fifty to a@ hundred in a few hours after its publication. ‘The | 


same waut of employment €Xists among our couutry tradesmen 
and mechanics, who draw their support principally from farin- 
ers. So of that valuable class of men, the ship carpenters—so 
of the numerous body of attendants in fitting, rigging, loading, 


and serving on commerce, which, next to agriculture, gives em- | 


ployment to the greatest number of persons—aud as for our 
sailors, most of them have left us to get employment in foreign 
service. ‘These are indications, not that any new business or 
oceupation has grown up to call labor into its service from 
other engagements, but that the occupations, heretofore thriving 
aud absorbing all labor by providing it with lucrative employ- 
ment, now jauguish, and discard numbers who served in thein. 


xcept in the large cities, where the luxurious, wealthy capital. | 


ists reside, who never can be injured but by sucha chaoge as is 


they have nothing else that they can pursne ; necessity confines 
thera to unprofitable toil; and if nearly seven-tenths of the 
population of this couotry aro engaged in agriculture, a large 
proportion of that number parsne it merely because it finds 
them food and raiment, which they eonld not otherwise pro- 
cure. Is the remark, then, “ that agricultare is everdoue,”’ in- 
tended tu lead agriculturists to set up mauufactories, or to be- 
come operatives in manufactories? The chance appears to be 
but little better here. Who will buy their farms aud stock to 
furnish them with money to invest m manufactories? or what 
wages could be given to such an inereased body of laborers to 
draw them to manufactures? Is not machiue-y daily supplying 
the place of manual labor in a great degree—and are we not 
to expect still greater improvements? Besides, we are told 
“that manufactures are overdone’’—in proof of which it is! 
shown, in our country, that manufacturing establishments have 
been selling for one-sixth of their ecost—that much of their stock 
is depreciated—that many holders of it are ruined, aud more 
complete monopolies are still desired—whilst abroad, the in- 
crease of poor rates and riots have become oppressive and 
alarming, ia consequence of discarded labor from declining 
manufactories. 

The improvement io machinery, 80 mneh relied on tocheap- 
en manutactures, has always, ia our view, defeated the argu- 
ment and the hope held out by its advocates, that encourage- 
ment given to manufactories would draw off from agriculture 
sucha portion of laboring production % be added to mauufac- 
turing consumption as would greatly enhance, at least, the 
price of bread stuils in the home market. For if the profits of 
maunufactories are in proportion to the improvement in machi- 
nery, as manufactories flourish and succeed, their demand for 
labor caunot correspoudently grow—aad bence we are led tu 
infer, that manufactories canuot, and never will, detach any 
such portion of labor from agriculture as would dimiuish its 
productions in any degree to be sensibly feltin the market: 
aud we are strengthened in this iaference the more from the 
consideration, that the species of Jaber particalarly dispensed | 
with by the improvements in machinery, is that which would 

most hkely to be employed iu agriculture, and that they 
perate least upon the employment of women and children. 

So far, then, from ** overdone agri 
lution of the present redeced condition of ihe laruiing ame 
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notin the spirit of retort, 
Dut in serious soberuees, is ils- 
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that this term ** overdone.’ 
takeuly substituted fo: una re, aud tht arri ulfure is undone. 
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there is bet consumption enough in the world to 
it that the fatal | 


cause an acequate u 
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revoiulious whieh have been il-advisediy brought abvuut in the 


demand for its prodnetious, ! 
business of life, in trade, aud iv the interchanges of tie pro- 
ducts of labor, have cast such an appalling number of con- 
sumers upou the world, pennyless and without employment, 
whilst the great body of those who sre retained are at such re- 
duced wages, that their means of procuring their full and com- 
fortable proportion of that production no louger remaivs with 
eiiher of them; and hence itis they pine and starve, whilst pro- 
duction seems to grow to superabundance. 


| 
| 


Again, we would remark--if *agrieulwre is overdone.” 
meaning by that, that its productions are distructively lessened 
in price on account of thei supernbundanee, we might be tn- 
duced to believe, that all classes of our own citizens, in couse- 
quence of that extraordinary cheapness, would be better fed. 
and suv far, comparatively, better off. But is this the true state 
ofthe case’ By no means. Whatever mey be the maxims 
that obtain in other countries, the excessive cheapness of bread, 
never was, and for centurics to come, never cau be au indica- 
tion of prosperity with us, or be an object to be desired by the 
poorest inhabitant of the land. 
habit of studying European Economics, aod so little accustom- 
ed to paying any attention to our own, that we have persuaded 
ourselves to rest our Opinions upon maxims and positious, de- 
veloped abroad, and actually fancy them to be strictly Ameri- 
can, and appiy them as such.. But this is a fatal error, produe- 


a ' . 
Vre have been so long iu the 


had made but snrall progress in recovering from the impaired 
condition in whieh we had been left by the exhaustion of the 
revolutionary war. Immediately after that period, in conse 
quence of the belligerent state of Europe, a new scene of ex 
tended euterprize Was opened to us, of which, by reason of our 
fortunate uveutral position, we happily availed ourselves—and 
it is to the commercial! and agricultural prosperity growing out 
of that enterprize, that we owe the gigantic strides that our 
country and our people have made to wealth, and grandeur, and 
power, aud all their advancement in the embellishments, and 
refinements, aud fame, consequent upon them. 

If to do away the force of this historical reference it is said, 
that the period growing out of the French Revolution presen} 
ed an extraordinary state of things not likely again to occur, 
we reply, that is unimportant to our present view—the fact is 
undoubted, and is all we now look to, that a period, however i 
may have been brought about, when our commerce was most active 
and extended, and when the products of agriculture were conse- 
quently at the best price, was the period of greatest and most 
universal prosperity ever known to our country—and thence we 
iufer, that in proportion as we approach a state of things similor 
to that which was thus productive of good fortune to all, we shalt 
proportionally improve the individual and general welfure—and 
that a period of equal prosperity cannot be produced by means of 
cherishing and extending to the utmost, any and every other inter- 
est of the nation combined, if commerce ts restricted and curtaued, 
and ugriculture languishes for want of profitable rewards. Limit 
ed and partial advantages may be made to flow from nursing 
other interests; but these in their nature must be local—and 
this nation, and the people throughout this nation, never can 
be powerful, opulent, and independent, without an unincum-. 
bered commerce, and profitably paid agricultural industry. Nor 
can agriculture ever be lucrative iu our country, without a free 
and an expaoded commerce, for commeree ministers all thrift 
to agriculture, as well from being one of its greatest consumers, 
as that importation is the measure of exportation. Depending, 
upon foreign dem: nd and foreign prices as our most 


profitable reward, whatever promotes these, promotes agricul 
. } = 


therefore, 


i ture—and whatever tends tuo destrey these, annihilates all our 
i * 
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Deeply impressed with the conviction of the justness of these 


views. it ia with oo ordinary degree of earnestness that we de- 


clare it to be an object of the highest importance to excite the 


acricultura! commenity to ref’ ct upeu and to understand their 


| true interests—to rouse their attention to their preseat cooditron 


—aund, if possible. to induce them to an ardent and associated 
action in their own behalf. We are well aware of the great 
error that has been committed Iv our country, by the too fre- 
rent interests to the legislative authority 
of the Government for aid, and of a pliability to a show of 
popular will, manifested, unfortunately, too frequently on them 
part to induige them. We aim at nothing of this sort :—our 
views are wholly diferent. We believe that individual entes- 
prize ought to be left free to pursue its own objects, as judg- 
ment and inclivaiion may direct, aud that as scrupulous and 
tendera regard should be shown towards the various occupa 
tions and business of life, as to the consciences of men in rel 
cious faith. We ask no combinations with political views—no 
unica to display a foree that is to awe into submission those 
whom we profess to petition—no association for the pu. pose of 
frustrating the fair planus and interests cf others, to aggrandime 
ourselves ; but in the frank and manly simplicity of the true 
wericultural character, we call upon the 'armers of our country, 
inder the smiles of Tleaven, w look to themselves alone for 
every benefit. We desire to impress them with the conviction, 
that their best hopes depend vpou their entire exemption from 
all interference with them ou the part of others, and in the 
createst freedom that can be extended to commerce: and we 
earnestly wish to prevail with them to consider, whether they 
cannot have such an understanding with each otber, and such 
arrangements formed, as would free them from the vexatious 
and petty speculations made upon their produce in its transit 


quent appeals of diffe 





tive of fatal cousequences. lu Europe, searcity is uo rarity. 
but with us, such is our condition, that without a national! ea- 
lamity unparalleled since the Christian era,the aunual products 
of our agriculture must infinitely overrun our demand for con- 
sumption. Agreater majerity too of our people are, and must 
be, agriculturists, upon whose prosperity or depression a vast 
proportion of the residue of the other pupulaiion must depen:!. 
If that majority thrives by selling their surplus produce advau- 
tazgeously, the more mouey tacy disvurse throughout the whvuie 





community for its advantage, the more employment aud better 
| Wages they give to agricultural laber, aud to every species of 
trade and profession that can administer te their actual wants 
or to their gratifications—and this, ii must be remembered, is a 
stream of prosperity whese fountains lie iu a large majority ef 
the population of this nation, aud fows frem them to diffuse 
itself among and to bevelit the rest. [fap oppesite fate befal that 
majority, we shall see, as we now see, the dillerent and adverse 
destiny of all those whose weilaure is intimately rnd insepara- 
biv connected with them. 

Let experience be our guide, and let the history of our own 
| country be our monitor—or, in other words, let us look into the 
}real American state of things. Are the must indigent and de- 
pendent citizens of ovr country betier off when bread is cheap- 
est?) Ask them, and they will, to an individual, tell you, no. 
Ask them still further, when they were best off? aud each one 
will reply, without variation, when I geve a doiler a bushel for 
levery particle of Indian corn meal that 1 bought for the use of 
j}myselfand my family. If you are astonished that a laboring 
‘American should be better off when be gave a do'!ar a bushe! 





for all the meal be consumed, than when he gave ove-third of a 
, dollar, or less, for the same quantity, be will give you the rea- 
son for it at once, viz.: Bread is never scarce in our country ; 
)itis every where to be bad in abuudanee at all times—wheo 
|eraiu is ata Ingh price, labor is weil peid and in demand— 
then I can fiad employment every beur iu ythe week and get 
jready money for my wages every day—i am then able and can 
| atford to buy bread to answer all my demands—but when the 
price of grain is very iow, i can’t ind employmeut xt any wa- 
iges, and f have po means to get money, otherwise thao fur my 


not likely to happen, when money is useless and lies dead, have labor, to buy bread, let it be ever so cheap. 


not all trades aud professions declined ! 


And have they net 


From the individual poor, let rs go without distinction to 


beea regularly declining as the price ef agricultural produce has | the great national community, end inquire there, whey was the 
been falling? For what pursuit, then, could the agriculturist | universal energy aud industry of this country most excited and 


leave his farm, suppose him qualified for every pursuit, under | best rewarded ! 


the nowon * that agriculture is overdone ?" 


‘The answer must be, whew the national com- 


inerce was most active anid extensive end freest—when the 


But if it is asked, why pursue agriculture if it is so unprefita- | produets of agriculture were at the bighest price. 


ble? the auswer is obvious: larmers can pursue nothing else ; 
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| from their own granaries to the different home markets, and to 


bring themse!ves fairly and C:rectly inte contact with the home 
consumer and exporter. 





‘ = . * e * 
FOR THE BANNER OF THE CONSTITUTION. 
INDIRECT TAXATION....No. 1. 

There is no species of injustice to which the citizens of this 
country are more alive, than unjust, unequal, or unnecessary 
taxation. Seme of the inhabitants of Pennsylvania, who are 
certainly among the most quiet and orderly portion of the Re- 
public, aud as rendy to mect the public burdens as the peopke 
revolted, some thirty-two or thirty-three 
years since, against a trifling excise upon spirits—not that they 
rega dei the amount of this tax, but they deemed it an unoe- 
cessary burden, imposed on them without a due regard to the 
general welfare, aud cousequently they were induced to resist 
‘The same difficulty has also been experienced 
in other sections, in case of land taxes and excise cuties, levied 
at varivus times, although for the avowed purpose of resisting 
insult or aggression of fereigu nations, or of paying off the na- 
‘The jealous feelings of our people have always 
been ready to take the alarm at the smallest pecuniary impo- 
sitions levied upon them, unless fully satished that these im- 
positions were equally apportioned, aud were necessary te the 
general welfare. 

‘This extreme sensitiveness upon this point has its foundation 
jin a kuewledge, common to all intelligent men, of the abuse 
tu which the power of taxation is liable, among the rulers of 
every nation. however free and enlightened. Look, for in- 
stance. at what bas occurred in Great Britain, the vation which, 
next to this, prides herself much upon her checks upon govern- 
mental expenditure. It is the facilities which ber statesmen 
have found of raising money, by indirect taxation, which have 
impoverished the great mass of the community, without their 
being aware of the causes of it. From this source of corruption 
have flowed most of the evils whieh have afflicted the civilized 
nations of Europe for the last two hundred years, since, with- 
out the pewer of taxation, kings and ministers would have been 
compelled to refrain from mest of those wars which have de- 
sulated the world for the last two centuries. 

It is this dangerous power of taxation, which, among an 
ignorant or an unsuspecting people, has been so long exercised 
in such an indirect and treacherous way as to elude observa- 
tion, that has involved Great Britain ina debt of $4,000,000,000. 
:t is the interest of this enormous debt, together with the publie 
extravagance in some measure consequent upon the facility of 
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In the year 1789, just emerging from u eelonial state, we’ raising taxes and loans, which now weighs so heavily om the 
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Banner of the Constitution. 





middling and lower classes of people in England, as to deprive 
many of the necessaries of life, and stil] more of them of those 
comlorts and enjoyments which really belong to a nation so 
intelligent, industrious and moral as most of the inhabitants of 
Lugland. With a conntry possessing, in point of climate, situ- 
ation and natural productions, the greatest sources of wealth, 
che has within her government six millions of subjects who are 
suffering from an insufficiency of the meanest food and raimeut 
which can sustain human existence. 

‘The causes of so much degradation and misery are various, 
hut the most operative one, is the profuse expenditure of the 
public money, cousequent upon the facility of imposing burdens 
on the many for the benefit of the fer, and thus concentrating in 
the hands of a few hundred thousand persons, much of that 
wealth which would otherwise have been diffused among the 
maiiiions, and might have lessened—immensely lessened—that 
iznoranee and poverty which render existence a burden to one- 
fourth of the inhabitants of the most civilized, enterprising and 
enlight ned nation in urope. g 

1), this country, it is not to be apprehended that our Govern- 
ment can proceed to the dangerous extremities in the creation 


of debt, or that extravagance of expenditure from which Great 
britain, Franee, Germany, Spain, &c., are now suffering so 
severely ; nevertheless, the system of indirect taxation has al- 
ready produced effeets, which few persons are aware of, con- 
cealed as its worst features are, under the false but seducing 
terms of * protecting system,” “‘imdependent system,” and 


«| all 
avo’;eO ail. 


+ American system.” 

iu our next, we shall show how this system operates in the 
way of davation on the many for the benefit of the few. 
A PRACTICAL MAN. 


Boston, November 22. 1830. 


FOR THE BANNER OE THE CONSTITUTION. 





INDIRECT TAXATION—NO. 2. 

lu a former number, we observed that the wholesome jea- 
lousy with which every free and intelligent nation is disposed 
to watch the encroachments of their governors, would always 
prevent our rulers from imposing on the people a burdeasome 
direct laxation—or, indeed, any taxation whatever, unless re- 
quired by the public necessities. It was the exercise of the tar- 
mg prowiple, UNJUSTLY EXERTED, Which gave the first move- 
ment to that Revoluuen which resulted in the establishment of 
our iudedendence. The same excellent spirit stull exists among 
us, and long may it endure, as a check upon that disposition to 
squander the public money, which is one of the besetting sins of 
all men in power; and sull more as a preventive of war, that 
greatest of ail scourges to the human race. 

We are in danger, however, from an abuse of this same 
power of taxation, exerted as it has been in England and else- 
where, ia @ Way uoperceived, though unhappily not unfelt by 
the people. We mean that indirect taxation which, under the 
disguise of promoting our independence and employing our 
domestic dustry, drains the prosits of the poor into the purses 
of the rich. We mean that heavy taxation imposed for the 
benelit of a few thousand wealthy manufacturers and their nu- 
merous partisans and depeudants—which, by a silent and invisi- 
bic operation, robs the poor and middling classes of half their 
carniugs, vader the pretence of raising revenue, when, iu truth, 
tne very olject of the laws by which those burdens are im- 
posed, is to exclude the importation of all foreigu goods, and 
cousequently to lessen or annihilate revenue. 

\We say then, that although free from that direct taxation 
which is so revolting to the notions and feelings of our people, 
(uuless required for the public welfare and safety,) we are, ne- 
vertheless, burdened with taxes in an indirect way, and levied 


fur the benefitof ove sinall but powerful class of individuals— 
which nearly equals in maguitade the amount levied upon the 
people of england, making due allowance for the difference 


between their condition and ours. 

We suppose it will be admitted by all who comprehend the 
principles of arithmetuc and the results to which they lead, 
tuat every duty levied on imported goods which are consumed 
uimeug us, is just so much tax added to the original cost of the 
aud that this tax must be paid by the people who con- 
sume those unported articles. Now, if this duty is low enough 


artucie, 


to admit the foreign article, then the duty levied upon the in- 
ported article, is just so much revenue which goes into the pub- 
le chest to be expended for the general good ; and in this case, 
no ove should complain, as it would be a tax, which, if not raised 
in that way, must be in some other still more burdensome to 
Lic per j le. 

It is Uuis power to raise revenue on imported articles for the 
gcveral good, which has been perverted by the influeuce of 
poliucians aud manufacturers into a means of excluding fo- 
reign goods, by prohibitery duties, in order that the manufac- 
turers vl cottous, woollens, glass, sugar, salt, iron, &c., might 
compe! the nation at large to consume their dear goods in pre- 
ference to the cheaper foreigu ones. The effect, then, of this 
excluding power, is to keep out of our markets some of the first 
necessaries of life, because these foreign articles can be import- 
ed 39 to GU per cent. cheaper than the domestic manufacturers 
say they can furnish similar articles of manufacture. 

To know then, what are the taxes paid by 11,000,000 of 
the people for a direct and indirect benefit to the remaining 
iidiou, iis Only becessary to ascertain what are the rates of 
culy which are required to prevent the cheap foreign articles 
from comiog into our markets, and underselling the dearer 
domeste articles, and, in that way, each one who consumes 
the taxed artucles, ean make for himself an estimate of the 
faxes paid by all who are vot engaged in manufacturing what 

e termed the * protected” articles, by which I mean, gene- 
rally, these manufactures which have been forced into exist- 
cnee, or very much extended by the system of high duties, 
whieh commenced with the act of 1816. 

\s to the numerous fabrics and productions which flourished 
in 16, withoat the aid of the higii duties, such as chair and 

making, coach making, hat and shoe making, soap 
and candle making, nail making, and various other fabrics of 
that material. copper, tin, and lead, and the domestic manufac- 
iu:es of linen, cotton, woollen, &c., together with an immense 
variety of other manufactures and productions—we say that 
the nianufacturers and farmers who depend on these aud other 
articles for their support, are not only without any share of 
the benefits of the taxing system, or “* American System,” as 
it is misealled, but are as much ivjured by it as the farmer, 
p'anter, merchant. mechanic, &c., whose expenses are in- 
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| creased, and earnings diminished, by a system which raises 


the prices of many of the necessaries of life, and lowers the 
value of most of the productions of Jabor, on which nine-tenths 
of the people depend for their comfort and support. 

No; the “American System” was not instituted for the berrefit 
of the smal! manufacturers, whose fabrics, though trifling in de- 
tail, compared with the imposing results of the quart-r and half 
million establishments, are, in the aggregate, worth three or 
four times as Mich as all the protected manfactures of cottens, 
woollens, glass, iron, &c. which owe their rise and progress to 
an enormous taxation on the consumers, more onerous to the 
poor and middling classes, than all the taxes levied upon them 
for the support of the National Government, their State Go- 
vernments, and their towns and counties; including the poor 
rates, schools, religious instruction, and every other species of 
public expenditure. 

The cotton aud woollen manufacturers, the iron masters, glass 
mauufacturers, sugar planters, and other favored classes, have 
had the address to identify in appearance, their interests with 
those of the independent, unprotected manulacturers, to whom 
we have alluded, and to draw them into their schemes; but in 
reality, the ** American System,” or taxing system, is maintain- 
ed for the exclusive benefit of a small, but active, wealthy, and 
powerful body of men, who, unwilling to rely on their industry, 
skill, and economy, as the smatier manufacturers do, require 
the aid of legislative taxation to bring about those profitable 
results which can alone satisfy men who have been so long in 
the enjoyment of their gainful monopolies. 

We shall hereafter present the reader with a list of some of 
the most prominent articles, on which the high taxes are levied 
for the benefit of the * protected” classes, and endeavor to make 
some estimite of the amount which the nation is compelled to 
pay for the support of one small class of individuals, who insist 
upon forcing upon the customers their manufactures, at fifty to 
one hundred and fifty per cent. higher than similar articles 
might be pro¢ured in exchange for our agricultural productions. 

A PRACTICAL MAN. 

Boston, November 25, 1330. 





FOR THE BANNER OF THE CONSTITUTION. 





DOMESTIC WINES....No. 5. 


In looking over the American Farmer, Vol. III, page 375, I 
observe the following. which is taken from the London Far- 
mers’ Journal, corroborating what | have said on the subject 
of making wine from green grapes, by Johan Wilmot. 

* To make Champaign equal to foreign. 

“ Gather the grapes when they are just turning, or about 
half ripe ; peal them in a tub, without cracking the seeds, 
and to every quart of berries so pounded, put two quarts of 
water; let it stand in the mash-tub for fourteen days, when it 
is to be drawn off. And to every gallon of liquor, put three 
pounds of lump-sugar; when dissolved, cask it; and, after 
working, bung it down. Iu about six months, it will be fit to 
drink, when it should be bottled, and tied dowa or wired, if 
intended to be kept more than a year.” 


Observations. 

I am very certain that fourteen days is too long a time to 
let it stand before it is drawn or pressed off; one or two days 
will be quite sufficient. It will then make a neater and better 
wine, and such wine as is accessible to all. We can make 
sugar in our country to almost any reasonable extent, either 
from the cane or sugar maple tree. And we also have wild 
grapes growing almost over the whole face of our country ; and 
where they are not to be had, any farmer may, from ap acre 
cultivated as a vineyard, after the third year, have from one 
hundred and twenty to one hundred and eighty bushels of 
grapes in a good season, if he plants either the Catawba, 
Schuylkill, Muscadell, Constantia, Bland, &c.; and if he 
manufactures them green, they will produce him from a 
thousand to fifteen hundred gallons of wine, -as every five 
hundred pounds of green grapes will make a pipe of wine; 
and they generally, when green, if large, weigh about forty- 
two pounds to the bushel. ‘The small chicken, or fall grapes, 
weigh, upon an average, thirty-four pounds—this is taking 
them in the clusters greeu—when they are ripe, they weigh 
more, and every thirty to thirty-three bushels, will produce a 
pipe of wine. 

The wine of green grapes, when it is still aud does not 
sparkle, will. vary according to the skill of the operator; at 
three years old it will sometimes resemble Madeira or Sherry ; 
and at one year old, it will be superior to Marseilles Madeira, 
Lisbon, Malaga, §c. such as is imported into the United 
States: for, & is preposterous to suppose, that we drink such 
Sherry as they do in Spain, when the best cannot be had on 
the spot where made, for less than three dollars per ga/lon— 
and the best Mataga wines cest, according to age, from three 
to eight dollars per gallon. Mr. Julien says, [see his ‘Topogra- 
phy of all known Vineyards,) that a cask of four hundred and 
forty litres, which is about one hundred and ten of our gal- 
lons, the best sometimes cost 5U00 francs, which is upwards of 
000 dollars. Ordinary Malagas can be had at 120 franes for 
the cask of about one hundred and ten gallons, or S$ 22 50; 
and from that (according to quality) to SU00 franes as abeve- 
mentioned. 

To those who may make wine from sugar-maple, molasses, 
and birch-juice, I recommend to try this experiment in a smal! 
way, sey, of from ten, twenty, or thirty gallons, to put (exelu- 
sive of the cream of tartar, or crude tartar) to every ten gal- 
lons, one ounce of chrystaline lemon acid, or one ounce of 
tartaric acid, to be dissolved in the liquor; it will then contain 
all the elementary principles that are contained in the pure 
must of the grape, viz. tartar, sugar, and from the crude tartar 
and molasses, mucilage ; which are all necessary to produce 
a complete fermentation, which gives it strength, and from 
which the spirit is generated. As this completes all | intended 
to say On this subject at present, I shall make a few observa- 
tions. 

In the first place, those who make American wine, have 
not only all the wines in the werld, but all its prejudices to 
combat. Iam very often told, especially by those who have 
travelled, that I never will make good wine until I can make 
it without the addition of sugar. They get a very superficial 
information from those who make wine in foreign countries; 
there they eudeavor to keep every thing iu mystery, and it is 
next to ismpossible, for strangers to get correct infurmation in 





any of the vineyards, except he has a vineyard of his own, It 





is well known that in France, when there happens to be a 
deficiency of the sacharine, or sweet priuciple in the must, they 
either add honey, or sugar, or boil the must to a consistency. 
In Spain, Portugal, or Italy, these things are also practised. 
In Spain and Portugal no secret is made of these additions, 
nor do they deny adding braudy to their wines, which they do 
liberally. Sugar is the same substauce, whether it be in the 
sugar-cane, sugar-maple, heet, parsuip, carrot, or the grape, 
&c.: and, when extracted, and purified, it is exactly the same 
identical substance; aud where it does not exist naturally iu 
the grape, owing either to the kind, or bad seasons, there can 
be no harm in adding some sweet principle to the must, and 
sugar is the best, so as to give il a certain specific gravity, 
and to make an artificial mewst where green grapes are used. It 
is folly itself to suppose that good wine can be made where 
any of the elementary principles are deficient, Where honey 
is used, it will generally make a sparkling wine, and that quali- 
ty will last longer when produced by honey than from any 
other substance, even the pure juice of the grape ; and, I have 
frequently tasted honey in the sparkling Champaign, imported 
direct from France. ‘The must of the grape boiled to a coun- 
sisteney, when added vo the wine, gives it a baked taste, and 
the wiue is rich and flat, which it takes years to correct. 

In the second place, I think it is a point, that seven or eight 
out of every ten of my countrymen, (Americans, ) make, to 
condemn or find fault with home-made wine, po matter from 
what it is produced, provided they are told is American 
wine; and if one happens to be invited to dine from home 
with gentlemen, if American wine is produced, with other 
wines, he, after tasting it, says, with a sneer, ‘Madeira is good 
enough for me,” by way of endeavoring to impress upon his 
entertainer an opinion that he is an adept in bis knowledge of 
wines, when it is probable, that, if be was pot told, he does 
not know one wine from another, except that one is red, and 
the other white. JOHN ADLUM. 


Georgetown. 


CATECHISM OF THE AMERICAN SYSTEM. 

| Continued from page 6. ]} 

What is the answer to the proposition— 

1. That the manufactures of cotton and wool are the great 
basis of the wealth of the country? 

Answer. ‘Those manufactures are pot the basis, but having 
clothes. If by manufactures is meant having two coats where 
there might have been four, they are not the basis of the wealth 
of the country, but of its impoverishment. 

2. That the wealth and strength of the United States origi- 
nated in domestic wanufactures, and must always be depen- 
dent upon them, whatever other advantages the couutry may 
possess ! 

A. They must always be dependent upon having clothes. 
But what is here intended by domestic manufactures, does pot 
mean having clothes, but not having them, or, at all events 
having less than there might have been. 

3. That without mauufactures, there could be neither trade 
nor profitable agriculture. We must be compelled to live in the 
western country upon what we could raise on our farms, 
and work up in our own families; for to the encouragement of 
manufactures by high duties, all the blessings that follow trade 
aud agriculture are owing. 

A. To some manufactures, but not necessarily to those 
which are forced into unvatural existence. There cannot be 
clothes without manufactories somewhere, caried on by some- 
body ; but it does not therefore follow that they must be bought 
of particular people, in a smaller quantity, and at double the 
price at which they might be had elsewhere. 

It may be information to the heme manufacturers of cotton 
and wool to state, that there would be no physical impossibility 
in living without them altogether. Not that it would be either 
politic or just; for, to put a prohibition or duty upon cloth 
manufactured at home, for the sake of keeping them down. 
would be the same impolicy and injustice asto put one on the 
exchange of agricultural produce tor cloth manufactured 
abroad, as is done by the American System. But it would 
be no more; the consequence would not be that there would be 
no clothes. The clothes produced by the exportation of agri- 
cultural produce, are just as substantial (some people think 
more so) and just as unvisionary clothes, as what are made at 
home. ‘The home manufacturers would seem to have some 
doubts of this, by the way ia which they speak of themselves, 
as if they were the only machines nature had created for ef- 
fecting the apparition of wearing apparel. 

4. Thatif the skill and industry of man were to plant man- 
ufactures on the deserts of Africa, those deserts would become 
as populous as the towo of Pawtucket. And that if some 
visitation of Providence should burn down all the cotton and 
woollen factories, the population must at onee fly the country. 
and our trade and agriculture must necessarily fall. 

A. Itdoes not follow. The visitation might be a very un- 
pleasant one; but the inference does not follow. If the physi- 
cal capabilities for trade and agriculture were left behind, it is 
clear that the people weuld have the power of exchanging 
their agricultural produce for foreign manufactures, as they did 
twenty years ago. The condition of things would be in fact 
the same as if the agriculturists had got a prohibitory duty ou 
home-made cloth, for the sake of having to import more from 
abroad. It is not affirmed that this would be either politic or 
just, but that it would be possible, which is enough to show the 
fallacy of the tirades of the manufacturers, about their being 
indespensable. 

5. That the political economists deseribe it as folly to earry 
on any manufactures that require protection by high duties. 

A. The political economists describe it as folly to manufac- 
ture cotton and woollen cloths at a greater cost than they can 
be had for elsewhere. 

G. That, aecording to the political economists, the opera- 
tions fer the production of cloth, should be confined to mere 
spinning and weaving. 

A. If spinning and weaving will pot produce cloth, with- 
out high duties, we would recommeud importation. 

8. ‘That, according to the political economists, every expense 
in forcing manufactures is money thrown away. 

A. Every expense is money thrown away, which ends in 
having for sixty shillings what might have been had for thirty. 

9. That the manufacturing system is a complicated system, 
requiring a great capital; and to remove the protective duties 
would destroy that capital. 

A. Complicated or not, to this it must come at last: Does 
it produce clothing as cheaply as it might be had in other ways? 
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if it does uot, it is all making boots to cut them into shoes. | 


If shoemakers ruled the State, it is possible they might think \ factured into 140,000,0000 of yards of cloth, of whi 


that method politic and wise; but it does not follow that any 
body else should be of the same opinion. 

10. That the wealth of the country is not alone to be con- 
sidered ; the strength of the country is also an important 
object. 

A. The strength of the country must depend upon food, 
population, and manufactures, or, upon some one or otber of 
them. And all these must be cut down together, by having 
two suits of clothes instead of four. 

A country that permits a legal limit to be drawn about its 
quantity of clothing, (which is the case when people are com- 
pelled to pay as much for one coat as they would otherwise 
have only to pay for two,) whilst rival countries either are bot 
confined by similar enactments, or have not reached the point 
where such enactments are severely felt, must decline from day 
to day ia relative importance; because it cuts off, by its own 
act, the means of preserving its position in the race. Neither 
France nor Great Britain need be anxious to keep down the 
power of the United States, as long as our manufacturers can 
decide that it shall not be permitted to advance. 

1}. That our strength depends mainly on our manufacturing 
population, aod our navigation laws. 

A. The streugth depends on the population, not on the manu- 
facturing population. If there are to be two suits of clothes 
instead of four, the whole population cannot be as great as it 
otherwise would be, whatever may be the effect on the numm- 
bers of the manufacturers. 

The navigation jaws are a repetition of the same kind of 
fallacy; consisting in directing the attention to the increase of 
a certain kind of wealth, or, of a certain kind of strength, 
and concealing that it is procured at the expense of a greater 
quantity of wealth, or of strength, in the aggregate. 

12. That if the system of the modern political economists 
were acted on, there would be nothing to carry on trade with 
but what was imported from other nations. 

A. Supposing it was so, there would be no harm, if the new 
trade was a better one than the old. 

But the fact must always be the opposite. For the princi- 
pal article of the export trade of the United Staves would 
be agricultural produce, produced by the industry of our 
citizens. 

(To be continued. 1] 


HISTORY OF THE COTTON MANUF..CTURE. 


From the Encyclopedia Americana. 

Cotros Maxuracturne.—The increase of the cotton manufacture 
during the last half century, is one of the most interesting events in the 
history of commerce. The earliest seat of the manufactures known to 
us is Hindostan, where it continues to be carried on by hand labor, in 
all its original simplicity. Such, however, has been the power of im- 
proved machinery in its recent application to it, that Europe and America 
are now pouring back upon Asia her orginal manufacture, and under- 
selling her in her own markets. The first impulse in these improve- 
ments was derived from the inventions of Hargreaves and Arkwright, 
between 176% and 1780. The improved machinery of which we speak, 
consists of the cylindrieal carding engine, by which the fibres of cotton 
are disentangled and separated from each other, and from all foreign 
substances, and delivered in a uniform continuous roll ; the drawing and 
roving frames, by which these rolls are repeatedly doubled and extend- 
ed, until the fibres are drawn out into a regular and perfectly horizontal 
position; and the spinning frame, the most important quality of which 
is the causing of the roving or preparatory yarn to pass through two or 
more sets of rollers, revolving with different velocities, by which the 
thread at the moment of being twisted, is drawn out to any degree of te- 
nuity ; the rollers performing the delicate office of thumb and finger. 

In addition to these, the power loom was brought imto general use 
about the year 1816, by which the laborious process of weaving is con- 
verted mto mere superintendence of two and even three of these ma- 
chines, each one producing from thirty to forty yards of cloth per day. 
In the printing of calicoes, equally important improvements have been 
made. Instead of the tedious process of impressing patterns from wood- 
en blocks, the most delicate patterns are transferred from copper cylin- 
ders with astonishing rapidity ; two and even three colors are in this way 
imprinted at one operation. In the richer and more extensive patterns, 
however, block printing continues to be used m addition to the impres- 
sions from the cylinders. The science of chemistry has contributed its 
share of improvement, in the new process of bleaching by chlorine, and 
in innumerable new combinations of colors. In its present state, the 
entire manufacture, in its various departments, presents a greater com- 
bination of human skill than can be found im any other art or manu- 
facture. 

In 1781, the quantity of cotton wool imported into Great Britain was 
5,000,000 Ibs.; in 1220, it cannot be estimated at less than 210,000,000 
ibs.—and, allowing 20,000,000 for export, 190,000,000 Ibs. will remain 
as the consumption of the Kingdom. Of this, upwards of 40,000,000 
a are exported in yarns, valued at £3,500,000 sterling. The va- 
ve of all other manufactures of cotton, exported in 1822, was £13,545,- 
638. Some estimates of the annual value of the cotton manufactured 
in Great Britain, have been as high as £36,000,000 sterling—but this 
would seem to be an exaggeration. In the early periods of this manu- 
facture, the profits must have been enormous. It has built up the city 
of Liverpool and Manchester in England, of Glasgow and Paisley in 
Scotland, and has been estimated to give employment toa million of 
persons. After a long period of success, interrupted only by occasion- 
al and temporary fluctuation, the production, both of the raw material and 
of the manufactured article, seems to have outrum the consumption of the 
world, in that eventful year of over-trade, 1825. A long stagnation suc- 
ceeded in 1826; an unprecedented reduction in the prices of cotton ma- 
nulactures, and in the value of property engaged in it, spread a wide and 
general distress throughout the districts devoted to this manufacture, 
which continued with greater or less intensity through the years 1828 
and 1829. Although there is no diminution in the quantity of cotton 
cousumed in Great Britain, there is abundant evidence, that neither the 
capital nor labor employed in it is now receiving (1830) a fair remune- 
ration. ‘The fall in the prices of cotton manufactures, from 1814 to 1826, 
would seem, by a comparison of the real or compared value of the ex- 
ports with the official value, rated by a uniform list, to have been 55 per 
cent. The ay export in value of any one year, was in 1815, having 
exceeded £19,000,000 sterling. In the United States, the progress of 
this manufacture has partaken of the characteristic energy aed vigor of 
the country. It is only since the i ion of the power-loom, that it 
= hn considered as having been established on a permanent and use- 
ful basis. 

The scarcity of skilful weavers, and the high rices of weaving had 
been found serious obstacles to its success, which was secured by this 
invention. The first successful experiment with this instrament was 
made at Waltham, Mass. in 1515, applied to the coarser fabrics; but 
so rapid has been the extension of the manufacture, that, besides fur- 
nishing the United States with its full sapply of the more staple pro- 
dactions, and a considerable export of coarse goods, the beautiful prints 
of Manchestér and Glasgow are imitated in perfection ; and more 
than half the consumption of the country, im this important branch, is 
supposed to be now furnished from native industry. The actual ex- 
nt time, 


annum, manu- 
about 10,000,000 | 
are exported, and upwards of 20,000,000 printed ; the value 12 to | 
* 14,000,000, and employing a capital of 25 to. $ 30,000,000. Several. 
improvements originating in the country have been introduced into the 
manufagture, and the whole progress is believed to be performed to as 
great advantage asin any part of the world. ‘The description of cot- | 
tons exported are mostly of coarse fabric, which are taking the place | 
of the cottons of India, and are known abroad by the name of American | 


be the consumption of 35,000,000 pounds of cotton 
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domestics. ‘They have been extensively unitated by the English, and | 
a competition is going on hetween the manufacturers of the two coun- 
tries, for the possession of the foreign markets. It is thought that the 
possession of the raw material on the spot, and the use of the compara- 
tively cheap moving power of water, instead of steam, with the proxim- 
ity of the great markets of South America, are advantages m favor 
of the United States, more than sufficient to counterbalance some disad- 
vantage in the higher cost of machinery, and, as it is commonly sup- 
posed, in the higher wages of labor; but the labor in the cotton mills 
producing these goods, being wholly performed by females, has been 
ascertained not to be dearer than the same description of work in Eng- 
land ; and as it is not easily applicable to any other branch of industry, 
it would seem not improbable that this country will b@the future source 
of supply, i'n coarse cottons, for foreign markets. The great profits at- 
tending this manufacture, have attracted to it, in a very short period, a 
great amount of capital, and produced a violent competition ; the con- 
sequence has been a sudden reaction, and a great depression of prices, 
producing considerable embarrassment in those establishments operat- 
ing with madequate capital, and unable to meet the shock of impaired 
credit. But although individuals may meet with heavy losses by im- 
prudent speculations, there is no reasen to distrust the eventual success 
of the manufacture, which must soon find relief, under the increasing 
consumption of the country. The price of coarse.cottons m 1829, was 
less than one-third of the price in [-15. The largest establishment for 
the manufacture of cotton in the United States, at present, (1830,) are 
at Dover, N. H.: Lowell, Mass.; Pawtucket, R.1.; Patterson. N. J., 
and in the neighborhood of Philadelphia and Baltimore. The increase 
of the production of the raw material is even more wonderful than that 
of the manufacture. In 1791, the whole export of the United States 
was 64 bags, of 300 pounds each; the average of 1826, 7, and 8, is 
235,000,000 pounds ; and. if we include tiat consamed in the country, 
the average production is 270,000,000 pounds, valued at § 27,000,000, 
the saieo bantiea fallen to about one-third of that of 1815. This reduc- 
tion of price seems destined to cause a still further immense extension 
of the manufacture which is rapidly taking the place of hempen sail- 
cloth, and the different descriptions of coarse linens. In fact, this valu- 
able material, at once delicate, strong and cheap, ‘seems equally well 
adapted to every fabric. from the gossamer-like muslin ofthe ball room, 
to the Coarse garment of the negro slave. 





From the Maine Patriot. 

Cottox Goons.—Mr. Raguet has spoken of the taz on these goods. 
We will assure him the payment of 100,000 dollars a year, bonus, if 
he shall obtain us the liberty to export them, free of duty to England, 
for five years—half a million of dollars, by way of purcHasine hts 
‘free trade!’ We have friends who are ready for this ‘speculation — 
as things are at present.’’—[ Niles’ Register. | 

We quote the above paragraph to show the inconsistency of the ad- 
vocates of the high tax system. They first assert that the English can 
manufactare so much cheaper than we can, that high —— duties 
are necessary tc enable our manufacturers to live—and thea in the next 
breath they declare we could afford to pay & 100,000 for the ven a 
of selling merely our cotton goods, free from duty, inthe English mar- 
ket!!! If we can afford to trar-port our manufactures and undersell 
the British in their country, and pay a “ bonus” of thousands besides, a 
Yankee would conclude that we might sell here at home nearly as 
cheap, and supply our own market without that exorbitant protection 
which is demanded by the ultras of the Clay party. 





WB WwW YORE 


WEDNESDAY MORNING, DEC. 8, 1830. 


The Legislature of South Carolina asseurbled at Columbia, 
on the 22d ultimo, when the Hon. Henry Deas was elected 
President of the Senate, and Henry L. Pinckney, Esq., late 
Intendant of Charleston, and Editor of the Mercury, Speaker 
of the House of Representatives. The votes, for this latter 
office, were— 








For Henry L. Pinckney, . - - 63 
Benjamin F. Dunkin, ~— - okie ae 
Alexander Speer, - . - . 26 
Blank, - - - - - = 1 


number of members present, at the opening of the session, 
evinces the deep interest which is felt in its proceedings. But 
one member remains to be qualified—Col. Warner, of St. James 
Santee, having taken his seat shortly after the election of 
Speaker ; and there being a vacancy, from St. John’s, Colle- 
ton, in consequence of the death of Mr. Jenkins. The elec- 
tion of Mr. Pinckney is looked upon as a complete triumph of 
the Convention party.” 





‘4 Practical Man.” in Boston, has promised us a series of 
short essays, upon Indirect Taxation. We have received 
three, of which two will be found in our paper of to-day.— 
They are written in a style adapted to general apprehension, 
and contain truths well and forcibly expressed. His exposi- 
tion of the difference between duties laid for revenue and those 
imposed for the purpose of excluding foreign goods, is judi- 
cious, and cannot fail to draw attention. 





The communication, from our correspondent R., has been 
received, and will meet with the desired attention. 





We have been favored by a Maryland Farmer with a very 
valuable extract from a paper read before the Trustees of the 
Maryland Agricultural Society of the Eastern Shore, viadi- 
cating, in a highly sensible and spirited manner, the rights of the 
grain-growers of this country. It will be found in our paper of 
to day, aud will be read with interest by all who like to see the 
truth advanced in sober earnestness. If such treatises as this 
were often read before the Agricultural Societies of the middle 
and western States, the farmers would soen discover that the 
freedom of the plough is as essential to agricultural prosperity, 
as the invention of new implements, or the discovery of pew 
modes of tillage. Indeed, all the improvements in agriculture, 





(1830,) is matter of estimate only ; a very moderate one is believed to 
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which have taken place since our restrictive system was adopt- 
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The Southern Times, of the 23d, says: “ The extraordinary} 





ed, great as they have been, are mere trifles, when contrasted 
with the injuries inflicted upon that honorable branch of indus- 
try, by crippling its energies. How lamentable, therefore, is 


it to reflect, that the very ruin of which complaint is made, in 


the article referred to, has been brought about by the farmers 
themselves, who, instead of relying upon their own natural 


_ good sense, and forming opinions for themselves, as they were 
| formerly accustomed to do, have surrendered their understand- 


ings and their interests to speculators and politicians, who care 
for nothing but their own gains or advancement. 3 





In another part of our paper will be found the speech oi 
Samvuey A. Weuts, Esq. of Boston, at the Aati-Tariff Caucus 
held at Faneuil Hall, en the 30th of October, immediately pre- 
ceding the late election for Member of Congress. We recom- 
inend it to our readers as every way wortby of their perusal. 
whether it be for the sound and clear views displayed by the 
orator, for the manly and independent spirit with which he 
sustained the cause of liberty, or for the generous and patriotic 
sympathy he manifested for his fellow-citizens of the South 
who have been driven to the verge of desperation by the un- 
feeling contumely, and the unconstitutional oppression of a ma- 
jority of Congress. One speech like this would do more to 
allay the angry passions which now threaten the Republie with 
irretrievable disaster, than all the tirades, sarcasm, and vin- 
dictive denunciations united, which have been poured out 
against the South; and we are quite sure that it will be re- 
ceived amongst the friends of our cause, south of New Eng- 
land, as a most favorable indication of the return of good 
feelings in a quarter in which, until lately, nothing but their 
opposite was supposed to prevail. 

In perusing this speech, the reader will not fail to notice the 
important facts stated by Mr. Wells, as to the extensive em- 
ployment of persons engaged in ship-building. He shows that 
this species of industry is as much domestic industry as spin- 
ning and weaving; and that uo sound policy could justify the 
sacrifice of the oue, in order to advance the interests of the 
other. He also explains the true cause of the increase of the 
coasting trade, by ascribing it to the increase of our pepulation 
and wealth, and to the free and unrestricted commerce carried 
on between the different States. Had this glorious privilege 
been denied to the coasting trade as it has been to the foreign 
trade, the same results would have followed. Our coasting 
tonnage would have declined, or, at best remained stationary ; 
and consequently its present flourishing condition is only an 
evidence of what free commerce will accomplish, and not what 
restrictive laws have effected. 

It gives us pleasure to observe thraigbout Mr. Wells's speech, 
the genuine fire of liberty which ought to animate the bosom ot 
every true patriot. The contest now at issue between the ad- 
vocates of Free Trade, and the friends of the American System, 
is not on our side a paltry question of dollars and cents. It is 
a glorious struggle for priuciple, and principle involving the 
LIBERTIES OF THE AmERICAN Peorie. In this light, it is 
every day coming to be more and more regarded, even north 
of the Potomac, as we can attest from abundant indications 
that have fallen under our notice since we left the City ol 
Washington. Yes, we assert it, and we assert it with joy, that 
our party north of the Potomac, bas within a year past, become 
powerfully strengthened in the State Right doctrines, and if we 
have not gained in Philadelphia in visible numbers, we know 
that our friends there, who, although quiet, are neither few no: 
without influence, all continue stedfast in the faith, and with 
the most clear convictions of the ultimate triumph of our cause. 
The result of the election at Boston, which showed a phalanx 
of 2,500 citizens standing up for liberty, when, six months be- 
fore, a vote of a thousand could not have been anticipated. 
operated upon New York and Philadelphia like an electric 
shock, and awoke a spirit which had well nigh yielded to the 
delusion, that the American System had become * the settled 
policy of the country.” To conclude: we consider our cause 
as manifestly strengthened, and we feel more fully persuaded 
than ever before, that an unwavering and unyielding perse- 
verence cannot fail to leave the tottering fabric of the Restrictive 


System without one stone upon another that shall not be thrown 
down. 





As soon as we get a little settled in our ideas, after so great 
a change from the silent, village-like life, afforded by the City 
of Washington, during the recess of Congress, to the noisy 
scenes of the busy City of New York, we shall comply with 
the request of our Boston Subscriber, which will be inserted 
in our next paper, and furnish a list of a number of the prin- 
cipal articles which have been placed under the especial pro- 
tection of the American System, by the Tariffs of 1316-'24- 
°28, in order that our friends may see the objects against which 
their first assaults should be levelled. : 

Our correspondent seems to apprehend that there is now a 
great danger of such a reaction upon the American System. 
as will be likely to sweep it entirely away, and does us the 
honor to ask our speculations upon this point. Weare not 
aware that our opinion, in reference to this subject, would be 
better than that of our correspondent, but, such as it is, we 
freely give it. Of the resolute, fixed, and unalterable determ!- 
nation, of the friends of Free Trade and State Rights, where- 
ver scattered over the surface of the Union, never to yield their 
opposition to the American System, as the settled policy of the 
country, we have the most thorough conviction. We can no 
more bring ourselves to believe that the enlightened citizens of 
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this Republic, who are persuaded that, by that System, they 
are plundered of their property, and deprived of their liberty, 
in violation of the Constitution, as wel! as of the principles of 
natural justice, will acquiesce in so flagrant a breach of the 
national compact, than we can bring ourselves to believe that 
they, or any other portion of our citizens, would consent to be 
deprived, unlawfully, of their property and liberty, by the ar- 
bitrary exercise of power on the part of any foreign State.— 
Submission, therefore, we consider to be wholly out of the 
question. Nothing short of an adherence to the Constitution 
can satisfy the complainants, for they well know that every 
successive sacroachment upon the charter of their liberties, 
acquiesced in, constitutes a fresh point d’appui,for another and 
more bare-faced encroachment. ‘That the Constitution, in the 
hands of a majority of Congress, has been violated over and 
over again, they have not the shadow of doubt. They have 
proved it, by arguments as sound and convincing as the powers 
of reasoning could furnish; and, instead of being listened to 
as they had a right to demand, by those, who, equally with 
themselves, were pledged to the observance of good faith, their 
representations and remonstrances have been met by contume- 
liows and insulting reproaches, and by all the arrogancy so 
common to those, who, in their might, forget right. 

That the Restrictive System can, therefore, ever become the 
settled policy of the country, if by country be meant the twenty- 
four States which now constitute this Republic, we have not 
the slightest impression. It must and will be abandoned—but 
whether its overthrow will proeeed upon the principles of a 
gradual and judicious reduction, or by a bold coup de main, 
sweeping all before it, we think, rests entirely upon the mono- 
polists themselves. The friends of free trade, contending for 
priociple, can make no offers of compromise. They regard 
principle as a unit, and never will rest satisfied, so long as one 
unconstitutional duty remains unrepealed. But, whilst they 
are thus resolved to push on their opposition, they are not as 
unmindful of the interests of those upon whom a great and 
sudden reaction would injuriously operate, as their opponents 
have ever shown themselves to be; and would doubtless listen 
to any conciliatory overtures which should have for their basis 
a gradual, but certain, removal of all the odious burthens of 
which they complain. As evidence of this, we have only to 
refer to the generous and magnanimous spirit displayed in the 
year 1816, by a number of the Southern Representatives in 
Congress, in fixing the tariff of that year. The high prices of 
foreign goods during the war, and the high duties necessarily 
imposed upon them, for purposes of revenue, had led into ma- 
nufactures many individuals, whom too rapid a reduction of 
duties would have ruined. An appeal was made to the sym- 
pathies of those, who, although their interests had suffered by 
the war, more than the others could lose by the peace, had, 
nevertheless, shared with their brethren in the trials and glory 
of a common struggle—and the appeal was not made in vain. 
It was readily accorded, that the reduction of duties on cotton 
and woollen goods should be progressive, and not sudden, and 
although the ingratitude of those who were thus benefitted has 
been since displayed, by attempts to stigmatize, as advocates 
of restriction, those who voted in favor of a gradual reduction 
of the duties; yet, we still think that the characteristic geue- 
rosity of the South might be again successfully appealed to. 

For our own parts, we do not agree with our correspondent 
that a sudden removal of the Restrictive System would be 
‘‘almost as bad as its perpetuity.” If a safe mode of travel- 
ling in balloons, at the rate of thirty miles an hour, were dis- 
covered, we should see no sound reason why restrictions upon 
its enjoyment should be imposed, merely for the sake of pre- 
venting loss to the owners of steam-boats and rail-roads.— 
These latter showed no such mercy to the owners of stage- 
coaches, or turnpikes, when their improvements were first in- 
troduced ; nor are we aware that there existed any obligation fur 
them to do so. A reduction of duties is nothing bat a process 
of labor-saving, by which we are to get things cheaper ; but, 
even though it were instantaneous, the mischief to the few 
would bear no comparison with the mischief to the many, 
which its perpetuity would occasion. 





In our paper of to-day will be found a history of the Cotton 
Manufacture, copied from the “ Encyclopedia Americana.” 
This article, although evidently drawn up by one who does 
not understand the principles of political economy, and who, 
in consequence thereof, asserts, as admitted, some positions 
mot at all supported by the facts of the case, is, nevertheless, 
valuable as a statistical document. It shows— 

Ist. That the great improvements in machinery, which have 
reduced the expenses of manufacturing cotton, in Europe and 
in this country, have principally been introduced since the 
year 1515. 

2ad. That the fall which took place in England, between 
i814 and 1826, was about 55 per cent. 

3rd. That the price of cotton fabrics, in 1829, was less than 
one-third of the price in 1815. 

4th. That Great Britain exported, in 1828, cotton yarns, and 
other manufactures, to the value of £17,045,638 sterling; and 
that the total anoual value of the cotton manufactured by her 
has been estimated, by some, at £36,000,000 sterling, equal to 
170,000,000, estimating exchange at 6 1-2 per cent. advance 

sem. That the price of raw cotten is now only about one- 
third of what it was in 1815. 


“*, That one person can attend two or three machines, 
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which will prodace, each, frem thirty to forty yarde of cloth |i 
per day. 

There is, however, one manifest error in the statement, which 
is, in estimating the consumption of cotton, ia the U. States, 
at 85,000,000 pounds, and supposing that quantity capable on- 
ly of producing 140,000,000 yards of cloth. ‘The common es- 
timates have never carried the consumption beyond 200,000 
bales of 300 pounds—that is 60,000,000 lbs.—and any person 
who will take the trouble of weighing a yard of domestic mus- 
lin, will ascertain that it does not exceed one-fifth of a pound. 
Even sheetings would not come up to the requirements of this 
writer, and canvass would not much, if any, exceed them.— 
The quantity of 140,000,000 yards is probably underrated, bot 
even supposing it to be 300,000,000, equal, upon an average, 
to 25 yards per head of the whole population, the quantity of 
raw cotton requisite to manufacture that number of yards 
would not equal the quantity stated. 

As te the idea of America “ pouring back upon Asia” her 
original manufacture, it is altogether groundless. In our paper 
of the 3d ultimo we showed, from official documents, that the 
total value of cotton fabrics exported to all countries east of 
the Cape of Good Hope, during the four years commencing 
with 1826 and ending with 1829, was but $93,159, not enough 
to make a cargo for a schooner. In estimating the annual ex- 
port, te all parts of the world, at 10,000,000 yards, (which are 
worth about $1,000,000,) the writer is correct enough, but, as 
10 the idea of a successful competition being carried on with 
Great Britain, in foreign countries, it is wholly fallacious.— 
This fallacy is even dedueible from this article itself: for, 
if it be true, as asserted, that “neither capital nor labor, em- 
ployed” in the cotton manufacture, in England, receive a fair 
remuneration, it is clear that they can undersell us, owing to 
the superior cheapness of capital and labor enjoyed by them. 
Besides, an export of one million of dollars does not look much 
like a successful competition with a nation which exports, an- 
nually, cotton fabrics to eighty times the amount. 

It is a pity that the statistical collectors would not confine 
themselves to their proper vocation, and avoid meddling with 
political economy, which they do not understand. By so do- 
ing, they would be useful in their employments, and would not 
be instrumental, as they are, in leading people into error, by 
their false assumptions and deductions. The writer of this 
article, in the Encyclopedia, is particularly obnoxious to the 
imputation of not having stuck to his last—and, as he has un- 
dertaken to philosophize, and as his piece has been pretty ex- 
tensively circulated, we shall devote a little farther time to the 
examination of his doctrines. 

He says: “ It is thought that the possession of the raw ma- 
terial on the spot, and the use of the comparatively cheap mo- 
ving power of water, instead of steam, with the proximity of 
the great markets of South America, are advantages in favor 
of the United States, more than sufficient to counterbalance 
some disadvantage in the higher cost of machinery, and, as is 
commonly supposed, in the higher wages of labor; but, the 
labor in the cotton mills, producing these goods, being wholly 
performed by females, has been ascertained not to be dearer 
than the same description of work, in England ; and, as it is 
not easily applicable to any other branch of industry, it would 
seem not improbable that this country will be the future source 
of supply, in coarse cottons, for foreiga markets.” Now, if 
there be any truth in the account current here drawn between 
the advantages enjoyed in this country, and those enjoyed in 
England, showing a balance in our favor, we should like to be 
told why it is, that the mavofacturers of cotton goeds do not 
come forward, honestly confess that they can underwork the 
British, and propose a reduction of the duty. Would not such 
a course go far to allay the excitement which exists against 
this branch of business, and whieb is founded in a belief that 
the nation pays a tax of ten millions of dollars for the benefit 
of the master-manufacturers, equal to two hundred dollars a- 
head upon the whole number of men, women, and children, 
emploved io manufacturing 200,000 bales ? 

But, no. We see not the slightest indications of a concilia- 
tory spirit ou this point. ‘The receivers of ten millions of dol- 
lars annually, from the consumers of cotton goods, without an 
equivalen:, are pot so generous as some folks are, with other 
people’s money. They will never voluntarily consent to give 
up one dime of it, even for the sake of restoring harmony to 
the country ; and, when the duty is reduced, as assuredly it 
will be, before the lapse of many years, it will be altogether 
owing to the perseverance of their adversarics, who are now 
struggling to regain their lost property. But let us briefly 
weigh the items of this account current. 

The American manufacturer bas the advantage of the raw 
material. And what ie the value of this advantage? The 
difference in freight from Charleston, Savannah, or New Or- 
leans, to Liverpool, and from the same places to Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, New York, Providence, or Boston, does not ex- 
ceed one cent per pound, aad is very often not more than half 
a cent; and any one who will examine the prices current of 
all the places named, will see, that two cents per pound will 
cover the average difference of prices quoted in our Northern 
cities and at Liverpool. Now, as one pound of cotton will 
make five yards of the common coarse sbirtings, and perbaps 
more of the finer class of fabrics, it is clear that the advantage 


"| of possessing the raw material fs not equal to one half of a cent 


per yard. 
The American manufgetarer has also the advantage of cheap 
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importance of this advantage, ¥ we have no pra ctical iaforme- 
tion, to enable us to judge; but, taking the estimate of oor 
writer as the basis of a caleulation, and supposing that ape 
person can attend machines that will produce, say eighty to 
one ,hundred yards of cloth in a day, the difference on each 
yard, resulting from the employment of water power instead 
of steam power, can be but a small fraction. But we doabt 
altogether the assumption of the superior cheapness of the we- 
ter power of this country, over the steam power of England. 
Water power is not procurable for nothing. Ic is attended 
with the expenses of constructing and repairing dams, races, 
and flood-gates, cod with obstructions arising from ice and 
freshets. Steam engines, in England, can be made with eom- 
paratively little expeuse, owing to the cheapuess of iron, which 
is one-third the price it is here, and fuel is less than the 
price we are accostomed to pzy for it in our Atlantic manu- 
facturing cities, as is shown by the importations of coal from 
[-ngland, under a duty of six cents per bushel, in addition to 
the charges of freight,-insurance, &c. Upon this point, howe- 
ver, we shall seek for some practical information, and would 
he glad if any of our correspondents, who are acquainted with 
the subject, would give us a comparative view of the eaonomi- 
cal advantages of water power and steam power. 
The American manufacturer has also the advantage ef the 
proximity of the South American market. This is undoube- 
edly true, but it produces no sort ef effect whatever, upon his 
power to make the fabric cheaper. It might, with as mueb 
propriety, be urged, that the proximity of Canada was a great 
benefit to the sugar planters of Louisiana, in enabling them to 
raise sugar cheaper; but any one can sce, that, unless a de- 
mestic article can compete with a foreign one, on the spot 
where it is produced, it is impossible that it can do it in any bo- 
reign market, however near. The proximity of South Amer 
ca to the United States is undoubtedly a great advantage to 
the latter, not in enabling us to manufacture cheaper, bat to 
offering a steady market for those commodities in which we 
have an advantage over other nations, and temporary markets 
for those foreign commodities of which we may happen tw be 
apprised of a scarcity, before a knowledge of it cau reach oor 
rivals in Europe. To enjoy, however, this advantage, so as 
to make it really worth possessing, a system of low duties on 
foreign goods is necessary. If duties were reduced to an ave- 
rage of about fifteen per centum, which would give us as much 
revenue as such a Government as ours would need for its sup- 
port, the stores of our commercial cities would be filled with 
the productions and manufactures of Europe, waiting ready 
for the freshest advices from Mexico, Central America, Colom- 
bia, and the West Indies. As it now stands, we are denied, 
by the American System, this benefit, conferred upon us by our 
natural position. Our high duties prevent the importation of 
large surplus stocks: for, although the duty may be drawn 
back upon exportation, yet it often happens that no opporte 
nity for a profitable shipment may be afforded, until the bonds 
are payable, or the terms limiting the benefit of drawback ex- 
pire. And this operates as a discouragement to importettons. 
The American manufacturer has also the advantage of f&- 
male labor. And why cannot the English manufacturer have 
the same advantage? If the labor of men is cheaper thore 
than here, we know not why that of females and children is 
not so too. The fact is, that all these assumptions of the wr- 
ter in question, are adopted, not as a well-authenticated basis 
of any reasoning, to show that we do really mauufaeture cotton 
goods cheaper than they do in England, but as matters whieh 
ought to be true, in case it were true, as taken for granted, that 
we do so manufacture. In other words, this writer, as all the 
others have done who have preceded him on the sate side, 
takes for granted the very matter ia dispute, and then spins out 
a theory adapted to sustain a baseless fabric. This eondeet 
has been so uniform, that we have often been reminded by # 
of the puzzling question once propounded to a number of wiee- 
acres, ** what is the reason why a living fish, placed in a buckes 
of water, will not increase the weight of the buchet?™” 
Amongst the reasons assigned, one supposed that it wae owing 
to the effort made by the fish to swim, which kept its weight 
suspended. After several equally philosophical; replies, one 
of the company, more philosophical than the rest, said, that, 
before he answered the question, he would like to know whes 
the fact was, and, having procured a pair of scales, a bockes 
of water, and a living fish, he found that, after the fish was put 
into the bucket, the weight was increased precisely equal t 
the weight of the fish. Now, we think it would be a good 
plan for the political arithmeticians to imitate the example of 
this sensible man, and not to trouble themselves with hunting 
up reasons to sustain a position, unless they know, befove 
hand, that the position is true. They will, by pursuing sech a 
course, save themselves much trouble, and the publix from 
much mischief. 
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